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Promoters or CIviILIzATION 


IFE insurance men are ambassadors of thrift 
and comfort. Through their efforts chil- 
dren have been educated and clothed, 

widows and children kept together and mortgages 
canceled. Surely, an investment that will ac- 
complish such things is worthy of every insurable 
person’s consideration. 

The President of the United States when Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, addressing the National 
Association of Underwriters, said of life insurance: 

“Now, life insurance does two things. In the 
first place it distributes the economic loss as a 
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result of the loss of life throughout the community. 
In the second place it is a great instructor in 
thrift and saving; and that is the very foundation 
of modern civilization. So that you who are 
engaged in this great enterprise—and it is a great 
enterprise, one of the very greatest that we have 
in all of the activities of our modern business life— 
are not only selling life insurance, but you are 
agents and promoters of the foundations of civili- 
zation. You are great emissaries of thrift; and 
that is one of the things that we need, especially 
at this time.” 


THE PRUDENTIAL MAN IN YOUR TERRITORY WILL BE VERY GLAD TO GIVE YOU ANY INFORMA- 
TION YOU DESIRE CONCERNING A PLAN THAT WILL SPECIALLY SUIT YOUR PURPOSE, A CARD 
TO THE HOME OFFICE, IN NEWARK, N. J., WILL BRING YOU ANY INFORMATION YOU DESIRE 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrie_p, President 


NEWARK, N. J. 














Why the 


Champions 
wear Keds 


PEED—comfort—long wear. These are the 
things the big-leaguers look for when they buy 
athletic shoes. 


And that’s the reason they wear Keds! 


Keds soles are full of life and spring—built to 
absorb shocks and jolts—and remarkably tough. 
They have a sure grip that makes speedy starting 
and stopping without slipping. 

The uppers are of durable canvas—strong 
enough to support the foot and protect against 
twists and sprains—yet light and comfortable. 
And there’s a special Feltex innersole to absorb 
perspiration and keep the feet cool. 


But remember—Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company—and the name 
Keds is always on the shoe. 

The Keds Hand-book of Sports is full of interesting 
information on games, sports, how to make things 


and dozens of other subjects. Sent free if you address 
Dept. B-52, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


and stopping leading athletes find 
they get better results with Keds. 
They are not Keds un- 
less the name Keds is 


on the shoe. 








quick, surefooted’ starting 













*““Comet’’—an at- 
tractive athletic- 
trim Keds model— 
popular everywhere. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE ISSUES 


N “all-star cast’—the expression 

slips off the tongue unconsciously 
when one glances down the contents 
column of this issue. It is almost in- 
vidious to single out for special com- 
ment a few of the many valuable 
features, But we can’t help mention- 
ing especially the first article of the 
Scholastic’s new series on “Interpret- 
ing the Constitution,” by Dr. Thomas 
Reed Powell, Professor of Law in Har- 
vard Law School (Page 15). Read it 
thoughtfully, and watch for another 
equally illuminating in every issue. 

- * * 

The Scholastic feels that it can ac- 
complish nothing more important than 
to give high school boys and girls a 
sound emotional and intellectual basis 
for seeing, reading, or hearing the 
great art forms. If you read Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens’ beautifully illustrated 
articles on appreciation of painting, 
you will realize how imperative this is. 
That is why we are publishing a 
series of critical articles on “how to 
judge” the novel, painting, short story, 
poetry, architecture, music, sculpture, 
the drama, and essay. One of these 
will appear in each succeeding issue. 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, one of the 
greatest of modern architects, will tell 
us how to judge architecture in an 
early number. 

t * * 

Teachers should use the wealth 
of charts, diagrams, maps, summarized 
condensations, and lists of book and 
magazine reading references in the cur- 
rent events section of every issue, They 
are planned to make classroom work 
not only entertaining, but comprehen- 
sive, thorough, and highly concrete. 
See, for example, the treatment of the 
tax bill, the organization of the De- 
partment of State, and the Chinese 
situation in this issue. 

* - 


Our schedules for the next three 
months are chock-full of articles and 
plans that will interest every reader. 
The next issue will be a special Irish 
number in honor of St. Patrick’s Day, 
and will be redolent of shamrock and 
greenery. Similar treatment later on 
is planned for other distinctively 
American subjects. We shall have 
another travelogue by Miss Cohen, lit- 
erary and historical material from 
Professor Gibbs and Dean Holliday, 
and some completely documented de- 
bates on Disarmament and other issues 
of the day. Then, too, the issue of 
May 15 will be our second student- 
written number of the year. A com- 
plete announcement of it next issue. 


t 
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The Parthenon Resurrected 


From the Reproduction Erected at Nashville, Tennessee 


completed. It is the reproduction in this day of 

steel structure and skyscrapers of the building that 
was the architectural glory of Athens—the Parthenon, the 
shrine of Pallas Athena. The beautiful original that 
crowned the Acropolis is familiar to every student of Greek 
history. To ancients as to moderns it seemed the chief 
glory of the golden age of Pericles. 


: MOST unusual architectural project has just been 


The first reproduction of it ever attempted was for the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition of 1897. Though that 
edifice was only an affair of lath and plaster, it had the 
graceful proportions of the original, and the citizens of 
Nashville became so attached to it that when, after twenty 
years, it was falling in ruins, the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners voted, in 1921, to erect the present building. 


Compromises, of course, were inevitable. The Par- 
thenon was built of pure Pentelican marble and even in the 
days of Pericles it is supposed to have cost the equivalent 
of $7,000,000. Marble, today, was out of the question. 
Instead, the architects chose a composition of sand, cement, 
and colored pebbles, which is as durable as stone and has a 
creamy brown color suggestive of weathered marble. 


Since the Parthenon has suffered every sort of mishap 
and ravage, the architects were extremely fortunate in 


having available accurate measurements made in 1846. 
The sculptors were not so fortunate. From Pausanias they 
learned that the east pediment showed the miraculous birth 
of Athena from the head of Zeus and the western pedi- 
ment showed her struggle with Neptune for supremacy 
over Athens. They used drawings made in 1674 by Car- 
rey, a French painter, just before the building was wrecked 
by an explosion in the Greco-Turkish war of 1687. But 
he was only a mediocre draughtsman, and even at that time 
forty feet of sculpture had disappeared from the central 
part of the eastern pediment. From the Elgin Marbles in 
the British Museum casts were made and incorporated in 
the full-size clay models, and the sculptors endeavored to 
keep their own additions in the spirit of these exact 
reproductions. 


Color has been used sparingly, as in the original. 
Against the creamy brown of the building glows the dull 
terra-cotta red of the backgrounds of the pediments and 
the metopes, and the blue of the mutules. 


The interior of the building is incomplete. The famous 
Ionic frieze and the great bronze doors still remain to be 
added, but otherwise it is finished—a serene symbol of the 
age of gold reappearing in the age of steel. 
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The Set of Poe 


By George Ade 


tempted by that set of Poe. I saw it in the 
window today, marked down to fifteen dollars.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Waterby, with a sudden gasp of 
emotion, it seemed to him. 

“Yes—lI believe I'll have to get it.” 

“TI wouldn’t if I were you, Alfred,” she said. “You 
have so many books now.” 

“I know I have, my dear, but I haven’t any set of 
Poe, and that’s what I’ve been wanting for a long time. 
This edition I was telling you about is beautifully 
gotten up.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t buy it, Alfred,” she repeated, and 
there was a note of pleading earnestness in her voice. 
“It’s so much money to spend for a few books.” 

“Well, I know, but—” and then he paused, for 
the lack of words to express his mortified surprise. 

Mr. Waterby had tried to be an indulgent husband. 
He took a selfish pleasure in giving, and found it more 
blessed than receiving. Every salary day he turned 
over to Mrs. Waterby a fixed sum for household ex- 
penses. He added to this an allowance for her spend- 
ing money. He set aside a small amount for his per- 
sonal expenses and deposited the remainder in the bank. 

He flattered himself that he approximated the model 
husband. 

Mr. Waterby had no costly habits and no prevail- 
ing appetite for anything expensive. Like every other 
man, he had one or two hobbies, 


M: Waterby remarked to his wife: “I’m still 


realm of pure imagination,” or something of that sort. 
At any rate, Mr. Waterby liked Poe and he wanted a 
set of Poe. He allowed himself not more than one lux- 
ury a year, and he determined that this year the luxury 
should be a set of Poe. 

Therefore, imagine the hurt to his feelings when his 
wife objected to his expending fifteen dollars for that 
which he coveted above anything else in the world. 

As he went to his work that day he reflected on Mrs. 
Waterby’s conduct. Did she not have her allowance of 
spending money? Did he ever find fault with her ex- 
travagance? Was he an unreasonable husband in ask- 
ing that he be allowed to spend this small sum for that 
which would give him many hours of pleasure, and 
which would belong to Mrs. Waterby as much as to him? 

He told himself that many a husband would have 
bought the books without consulting his wife. But he 
(Waterby) had deferred to his wife in all matters 
touching family finances, and he said to himself, with 
a tincture of bitterness in his thoughts, that probably 
he had put himself into the attitude of a mere dependent. 

For had she not forbidden him to buy a few books 
for himself? Well, no, she had not forbidden him, but 
it amounted to the same thing. She had declared that 
she was firmly opposed to the purchase of Poe. 

Mr. Waterby wondered if it were possible that he 
was just beginning to know his wife. Was she a selfish 
woman at heart? Was she complacent and good- 
natured and kind only while she 





and one of his particular hobbies 
was Edgar Allan Poe. He be- 
lieved that Poe, of all American 
writers, was the one unmistakable 
“genius.” 

The word “genius” has been 
bandied around the country until 
it has come to be applied to a long- 
haired man out of work or a stout 
lady who writes poetry for the 
rural press. In the case of Poe, 
Mr. Waterby maintained that 
“genius” meant one who was not 
governed by the common mental 
processes, but “who spoke from in- 
spiration, his mind involuntarily 
taking superhuman flight into the 


author. 





“Selfishness 


is a game at which two can play,” Mr. 
Waterby decided. Selfishness seemed 
the only logical explanation of Mrs. 
Waterby’s attitude about the set of Poe. 
Though Mr. Waterby had never failed 
in generosity to her, his wife was un- 
willing that he should gratify his long- 
ing for a complete set of his favorite 


The means of reprisal which sug- 
gested itself to Mr. Waterby and what 
came of it all, is the theme of an amus- 
ing tale by George Ade. It is reprinted 
here through an arrangement with the 
publishers, Doubleday, Page and Co. 


was having her own way? Wouldn’t 
she prove to be an entirely differ- 
ent sort of woman if he should do 
as many husbands do—spend his 
income on clubs and cigars and 
private amusement, and gave her 
the pickings of small change? 
Nothing in Mr. Waterby’s 
whole experience as a married man 
had so wrenched his sensibilities 
and disturbed his faith as Mrs. 
Waterby’s objection to the pur- 
chase of the set of Poe. There 
was but one way to account for it. 
She wanted all the money for her- 
self, or else she wanted him to put 
it into the bank so that she could 














come into it after he—but this was too monstrous. 
However, Mrs: Waterby’s conduct helped to give 
strength to Mr. Waterby’s meanest suspicions. 
Two or three days after the first conversation she 
asked: “You didn’t buy that set of Poe, did you, 
Alfred?” 


“No, I didn’t buy it,” he answered, as coldly and 
with as much hauteur as possible. 

He hoped to hear her say: “Well, why don’t you 
go and get it? I’m sure that you want it, and I'd like 
to see you buy something for yourself once in a while.” 

That would have shown the spirit of a loving and 
unselfish wife. 

But she merely said, “That’s right; don’t buy it,” 
and he was utterly unhappy, for he realized that he 
had married a woman who did not love him and who 
simply desired to use him as a pack-horse for all house- 


hold burdens. 


As soon as Mr. Waterby had learned the horrible 
truth about his wife he began to recall little episodes 
dating back years, and now he pieced them together to 
convince himself that he was a deeply wronged person. 

Small at the time and almost unnoticed, they now 
accumulated to prove that Mrs. Waterby had no real 
anxiety for her husband’s happiness. Also, Mr. 
Waterby began to observe her more closely, and he be- 
lieved that he found new evidences of her unworthiness. 
For one thing, while he was in gloom over his discovery 
and harassed by doubts of what the future might re- 
veal to him, she was content and even-tempered 

The holiday season approached and Mr. Waterby 
made a resolution. He decided that if she would not 
permit him to spend a little money on himself he would 
not buy the customary Christmas present for her. 

“Selfishness is a game at which two can play,” he 
said. 

Furthermore, he determined that if she asked him 
for any extra money for Christmas he would say: “I’m 
sorry, my dear, but I can’t spare any. I am so hard 
up that I can’t even afford to buy a few books I’ve 
been wanting a long time. Don’t you remember that 
you told me that I couldn’t afford to buy that set of 
Poe?” 

Could anything be more biting as to sarcasm or 
more crushing as to logic? 

He rehearsed this speech and had it all ready for 
her, and he pictured to himself her humiliation and sur- 
prise at discovering that he had some spirit after all 
and a considerable say-so whenever money was involved. 

Unfortunately for his plan, she did not ask for any 
extra spending money, and so he had to rely on the 
other mode of punishment. He would withhold the ex- 
pected Christmas present. In order that she might 
fully understand his purpose, he would give presents 
to both of the children. 

It was a harsh measure, he admitted, but perhaps 
it would teach her to have some consideration for the 
wishes of others. 

It must be said that Mr. Waterby was not wholly 
proud of his revenge when he arose on Christmas morn- 
ing. He felt that he had accomplished his purpose, and 
he, told himself that his motives had been good and pure, 
but still he was not satisfied with himself. 
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He went to the dining-room, and there on the table 
in front of his plate was a long paper box, containing 
ten books, each marked “Poe.” It was the edition he 
had coveted. 

“What’s this?” he asked, winking slowly, for his 
mind could not grasp in one moment the fact of his 
awful shame. 

“IT should think you ought to know, Alfred,” said 
Mrs. Waterby, flushed, and giggling like a school girl. 

“Oh, it was you—” 

“My goodness, you’ve hed me so frightened! That 
first day, when you spoke of buying them and I told 
you not to, I was just sure that you suspected some- 
thing. I bought them a week before that.” 

“Yes—yes,” said Mr. Waterby, feeling the salt 
water in his eyes. At that moment he had the soul of 
a wretch being whipped at the stake. 





“I was determined not to ask you for any money 
to pay for your own presents,” Mrs. Waterby continued. 
“Do you know I had to save for you and the children 
out of my regular allowance. Why, last week I nearly 
starved you, and you never noticed it at all. I was 
afraid you would.” 

“No, I—didn’t notice it,” said Mr. Waterby, 
brokenly, for he was confused and giddy. 

This self-sacrificing angel—and he had bought no 
Christmas present for her! 

It was a fearful situation, and he lied his way out 
of it. 

“How did you like your present?” he asked. 

“Why, I haven’t seen it yet,” she said, looking 
across at him in surprise. 

“You haven’t? I told them to send it up yesterday.” 

The children were shouting and laughing over their 
gifts in the next room, and he felt it’ his duty to lie for 
their sake. 

“Well, don’t tell me what it is,” interrupted Mrs. 
Waterby. “Wait until it comes.” 

“Tl go after it.” 

He did go after it, although he had to drag a 
jeweller away from his home on Christmas day and have 
him open his great safe. The ring which he selected 
was beyond his means, it is true, but when a man has to 
buy back his self-respect, the price is never too high. 











The Witter Bynner Prize 


ESPITE prompt work on the part of the judges 

in the Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize 
Contest, a decision concerning the winner has not yet 
been reached. The number of participants for first 
prize has been reduced to seven in the two “elimin- 
ation rounds” that have been reported. The editors 
hope but do not actually promise to have the decision 
ready to announce in the issue of March 6. The 
delay has not been caused by dilatory judges, but is 
entirely due to the high quality of the poems sub- 
mitted. The judges for the contest include: Miss Ada 
L. F. Snell, Mt. Holyoke College; Professor R. L. 
Lyman, University of Chicago; Orton Lowe, Director 
of English, Pennsylvania Schools; Haniel Long, poet, 
and Witter Bynner, poet and sponsor of the prize. 
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Slang in American Fiction 
By George Carver 


have been willing to accord to slang its rightful 

place among the elements composing national 
speech. Now, however, not a few of them recognize it 
as a vital force in linguistic develop- 
ment, realizing that it is one of the 
signs that a language is alive and 
progressing, that it is expanding to 
take care of the new ideas constantly 
hing assimilated by racial conscious- 


|; is only here of late that students of language 


ness. 
They recognize, however, also, 
that it is only one of these signs; 
there are many others, and many 
more important ones. Nevertheless 
i: has its place. Words like sham, 
for instance, dunce, banter, cabal, 
cab, and carouse, and a hundred 
more, which are now a part of the 
traditional speech were once no more 
than slang, to be tabooed by purists 
just as sheik is now, or applesauce. 
These first were retained vecause they 
filled a want felt by their users more 
satisfactorily than any other word 
of their time. Who knows? perhaps 
applesauce, a hundred years hence, 
will be the polite expression for “I’m 
sure that you are not sincere in your 
neaning.” Stranger things than 
this have happened to words. 

Naturally there have been only a 
few slang words accepted as tradi- 
tional, for as a rule slang is arti- 
ficial and inaccurate, filling no neces- 
sary gap; hence for every slang word 
that has found its way into the dictionary we may be 
sure that many hundreds of expressions of its day have 
passed into the “limbo of forgotten things.” 

And as it is with slang itself, so must it ever be with 
the writers of slang. Go back through the list of 
American humorists, for instance, and try to recall 
those whose chief characteristic was a dependence upon 
the grotesque in language. Have you seen anything 
lately by Artemus Ward, by Petroleum V. Nasby, 
Charles Leland, Stanley Huntley, or Charles Graham 
Halpine? Probably not. Yet not many years ago 
these men were just as popular as Ring Lardner, Sam 
Hellman, and Finley Peter Dunne are now. Their work, 
like the slang of their day, has given way to newer 
satisfactions of the ever shifting public taste. On the 
other hand, there were humorists belonging to the gen- 
eration of those men just mentioned whose work, like 
the slang that seems to fill a linguistic need and so 
creeps into the language, had about it something so 
closely akin to whatever it is we designate “human 
nature” that we shall perhaps have them always with 
us. Mark Twain was one of them, for example, and 





Georce ADE 
“Enmeshed with the fact and foible of that 
American life.” 


so was Bret Harte, besides H. C. Bunner, Eugene Field, 
James Whitcomb Riley, and several others who come 
readily to mind. One can never be sure what time will 
do either to his heroes or his language. 

So, concerning George Ade, who 
can say what the fate of his work 
will be? That it has qualities inex- 
tricably enmeshed with the fact and 
foible of American life, there can be 
but little doubt. 
may be such that in no long time, so 
rapidly does slang change, that the 
fables which even ten years ago were 
side-splitting may have to be read 
with a gloss. As it is we can still 
read him, and with enthusiasm. Sup- 
pose we léave his fate to posterity. 


His style, however, 


He was born, as we all know, in 
‘Indiana. The year of his birth was 
1866. He was graduated from Pur- 
due University in 1887. 

Almost immediately after gradua- 
t‘on he entered journalism, a profes- 
sion with which he must always be 
considered identified. In 1890 he 
went to Chicago, where he became a 
reporter upon the Morning News, 
now the Daily News, a newspaper 
whose staff has been manned by no 
end of distinguished writers. Two 
years later came the World’s Fair 
and Mr. Ade became a special writer, 
doing stories of the Fair. So well, 
in fact, did he cover his assignment 
when the Fair was 
he was encouraged to establish 
called “Stories of the 
Street.” The place of his department in the paper was 
next to that of Eugene Field’s “Sharps and Flats,” and 
when Field died, Mr. Ade was given his desk. 


over, 


a department of his own 


In 1898 he began to write his serio-comic fables. 
Casting about in his mind one day for something to 
put into his space, he decided to relate the experiences 
of “The Blond Girl Who Married a Bucket-Shop Man.” 
The story appeared, and almost immediately other 
papers asked to be allowed to copy it in their columns. 
Thus encouraged he did the same sort of thing in the 
next issues, and with the same result. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that in the end his stories should be syndi- 
cated. 

So popular did the fables become that soon a pub- 
lisher collected some of them and issued the first 
Fables in Slang. Since that time there have been many 
editions of the fables, and the series has become a val- 
uable contribution to the annals of American humor. 

And with good reason. Mr. Ade’s writing, to us 
of today at least, is something more than fables in 
slang. It reflects much more-(Continued on Page 11) 














JOHN SEVIER (1745-1815) commenced his 
career as the leader of thirty white settlers 
encompassed by twenty thousand armed sav- 
ages. “Chucky Jack” grew to be a powerful 
figure in Carolina, and eventually organized 
the now “lost state of Franklin” (1785-1788) 
to protect his fellow pioneers. This enter- 
prise was regarded by his political opponents 
as treason. It was not until 1796 that Sevier 
and his associates succeeded in having their 
territory admitted to the Union as Tennessee, 
of which Sevier became governor. Sevier 
seems to have been singularly free, however, 
from any selfish motive. He was a hos- 
pitable host in his commodious log mansion 
near Knoxville, entertaining even Louis Phil- 
ippe of France. 


ago. 




























EDMOND CHARLES GENET (1765-1834), 
the accredited minister to America of the 
French Republic, after the Revolution, arrived 
at Philadelphia in 1793 simultaneously with 
Washington’s proclamation of neutrality. 
Genet took it upon himself to presume that 
the United States was the ally of France, and 
ordered that English prize vessels be brought 
into American ports, but W ashington, against 
Jefferson’s wishes, put “Citizen” Genet in his 
place. The feeling engendered by the episode 
resulted in a definite move toward the organ- 
ization of an anti-Federalist party. Genet, 
finding the Napoleonic regime hostile to him, 
remained in America where he lived in re- 
tirement for forty years. 





Jefferson and Some Contemporaries 
1926 is the 100th Anniversary of Jefferson’s Death and the 150th of American Independence 





THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1820), bulks large in 
American thought this year because of his intimate as- 
sociation with the Declaration of Indepenndence, his cham- 
pionship of state’s rights—a timely topic—and his fifty 
years of useful life beyond 1776, which ended just a century 
At the early age of 33 he became the author of “the 
His long political struggle with 
Alexander Hamilton, his triumph as president for two terms, 
the influence, through his successors, of “Jeffersonian principles” — 
all these combine to produce one of the most compelling figures tn 
energy also found expression in 
(Bust by Robert 


great charter of our liberties.” 


American politics. 
architecture and in scientific farming. 


DOROTHY PAYNE MADISON (1768-1840), was personally 
almost untouched by the events of the Revolutionary War but 
she lived through the early national period, in constant con- 
tact with the men at the helm of the new government. 
sixteen years, during the terms of Jefferson and of her hus- 
Madison, she was the dominating feminine figure in 
Social affairs, gowns, charities, and the 
Her life at Mont- 


band, 
the White House. 
care of her young sister, filled her time. 

pelier, her husband’s beautiful Virginia estate where he 

spent his years of retirement, was an unending procession 
After James Madison’s death, 
where she remained, 
a commanding figure until her 
(Portrait by Gilbert Stuart). 


of distinguished guests. 
she returned to Washington, 
despite poverty, 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARK (1752-1818), 
less the scholar than Jefferson, but more the 
man of action, secured the Illinois and Wa- 
bash country for the future United States 
early during the Rewolutionary War, chiefly 
through his colossal daring. He at first only 
attempted to protect the Kentucky settlements 
against the Indians, but in 1777 conceived the 
brilliant scheme of boldly marching against 
the British and capturing Vincennes. Clark 
never adjusted himself to the ways of peace 
and his influence subsided. Virginia gave 
him six thousand acres of land in Indiana, 
but he never felt adequately rewarded. He 
lived in a little cabin alone on the banks of 
the Ohio where he gradually declined into a 
helpless paralytic, 


Aitken). 





For 





ELIAS HASKET DERBY (1739-1799), 

first American millionaire, was the son 0; 
Richard Derby, a pioneer New England ship- 
ping merchant from the port of Salem. Elia. 
built better vessels than had yet appeared ir 
the colonies, defied the enemy during th 
Revolution, and enriched himself. From 
Derby’s initiative, seamanship became th 
gentlemanly profession and a remarkable gen 
eration of able young men developed. I 
fourteen years the fleet of thirty-five Derby 
ships made one hundred twenty-five voyage: 
to remote ports, with only one vessel lost at sea. 
He and his associates built up a great A meri- 
can merchant marine in the face of British 

and Dutch monopolies. 
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“Doctor” George Washington 


By Carl Holliday 


“General” or “President” after his name for 

some years of his life is a matter of common 
knowledge, but how few Americans know that for many 
years he was at liberty to sign himself “Doctor” Wash- 
ington. And he had his degree from Harvard too—a 
doctor’s degree that any man 
of even today might covet. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

We all know how on March 
17, 1776, General Washington 
could look upon Boston and 
(‘ambridge as his own; he had 
compelled the British to seek 

ther quarters. Naturally old 
ifarvard, with her bitter rec- 
llections of the humiliations 
he had suffered at the hands 
f the Redcoats while they 
ere occupying her campus 
ind buildings, felt deep grati- 
ude toward the Virginia sol- 
lier who had delivered her out 
f the hands of her enemy. As 
she had given nearly all her 
tudents to him she now de- 
‘ided to show still more her 
gratitude by bestowing upon 
him just about all she had left 
to bestow—a degree. She cre- 
ated him Doctor of Laws on 
April 3, 1776. 

Only once in all her exist- 
ence had she granted such an 
honor. She had _ conferred 
that same degree upon her own 
learned professor, John Win- 
throp, the very man whose 
name appears at the bottom of 
Washington’s sheepskin. But this Dr. Winthrop was 
a really profound scholar; George Washington had 
been to school about elever months in all his days! Here 
was a soldier, whose notebooks display most unacademic 
ways of spelling common English words, receiving the 
highest scholastic honor from an institution in which 
every freshman could speak Greek and argue in Latin, 
and every sophomore make a speech in Hebrew! 

Do you doubt it? Look up for yourself the ancient 
Harvard announcement for students intending to enter. 
“When any scholar is able to understand Tully (the 
old-fashioned name for Cicero) or such like Latin author 
extempore, and make and speak true Latin in verse and 
prose . . . and define perfectly the paradigms of nouns 
and verbs in the Greek tongue, let him then, and not 
before, be capable of admission into the college.” Doc- 
tor George Washington could not have enrolled even 
as a sub-freshman. 


T George Washington was entitled to sign 





A Rare EArty Portrait or WasHINGTON 


Claimed to have been drawn from life by Alexander 

Campbell of Williamsburg, Virginia, in September, 1775, 

just before the successful campaign against Boston and 
the Harvard honors. 


Well for him that obtaining his degree did not de- 
pend upon his store of scholarship; otherwise he would 
have passed his day in that sad and dreary state of not 
being a Harvard alumnus. Look once more into those 
early announcements of the old college. Until a student 
was “found able to read the originals of the Old and 
New Testaments into the 
Latin tongue and to resolve 
them logically” he was not to 
be considered fit to be dignified 
with his first degree. And 
that meant reading the Testa- 
ments out of the Greek and 


Hebrew directly into the 
Latin! It was only shortly 
before this that one young 


tadpole at Harvard’s rival, 
Yale, delivered on Commence- 
ment Day two long addresses 
in Latin and Hebrew! 


And now came forward a 
Virginia farmer and surveyor, 
temporarily a soldier, to re- 
ceive from the learned Faculty 
of such an institution the doc- 
torate in “Laws, the laws of 
Nature and Nations, and the 
Civil Law.” But let the old 
diploma speak for itself: it 
gives reasons enough for this 
unusual procedure. 


The Corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege in Cambridge, New-England, to 
all the Faithful in Christ, to whom 
these Presents shall come. 


Greetings 

Whereas Academical Degrees were 
originally instituted for this Purpose, 
That men eminent for Knowledge, 
Wisdom, and Virtue, who have 
highly merited of the Republic of 
Letters and of the Common-Wealth should be rewarded with the 
Honors of these Laurels; there is the greatest Propriety in confer- 
ring such Honors on that very illustrious Gentleman George Wash- 
ington, Esq., the accomplished General of the Confederated Colonies 
in America, whose knowledge and patriotic Ardor are manifest to 
all. Who for his distinguished Virtue, both Civil and Military, in 
the first place, being elected by the Suffrages of the Virginians, one 
of their Delegates, exerted himself with Fidelity and singular 
Wisdom in the celebrated Congress of America for the Defense of 
Liberty, when in the utmost danger of being for ever lost, and for 
the Salvation of his Country; and then, at the earnest request of 
that Grand Council of Patriots, without hesitation, left all the 
pleasures of his delightful seat in Virginia, and the affairs of his 
own Estate, that through all the Fatigues and Dangers of a Camp, 
without accepting any Reward, he might deliver New-England 
from the unjust and cruel Arms of Britain, and defend the other 
Colonies; and who, by the most signal Smiles of Divine Providence 
on his Military Operations, drove the Fleet and Troops of the 
enemy with disgraceful Precipitation from the Town of Boston, 
which for Eleven months had been shut up, fortified, and defended 
by a Garrison of above Seven Thousand Regulars; So that the 
Inhabitants who suffered a great variety of Hardships and Cruel- 
ties while under the Power of the Oppressors, now rejoice in their 
Deliverance, and the neighboring Towns are freed from the Tumult 
of Arms, and our University has the agreeable Prospect of being 
restored to its ancient Seat. (Concluded on Page 12) 
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The Necessity for Art 


By Homer Saint-Gaudens 


HY is modern international art, or art at all, 
of general interest to mankind? Because art 
provides an exercising ground for our imag- 

inations in our playtime. 

Now, imagination is the only thing we live for or by. 

Otherwise, we might as well step under a delivery truck 
and have done with it. 
Have you ever stopped 
to realize that it is just 
because we are an imag- 
inative that we 
have You 
find the story of imag- 
ination in our history 
from Columbus to 
Roosevelt; in our in- 
ventions from Fulton to 
Edison ; in our industry 
from Vanderbilt to 
Ford. In a word, while 
at work we have been 
stimulated by the urge 
of our imaginations, 
which have given us all 
we know. And so our 
problem is to prove 
that our race will be- 
come increasingly dis- 
content with its lot if 
we have not the same 
stimulation in our play 
in these days when 
prosperity and = ma- 
chinery are making our 
leisure hours longer and 
longer. 


race 
succeeded ? 


Only a few years ago 
everybody was too busy 
for art. There may 
have been a_ wealthy “er 
class, but there was no 
leisure class. Even the 
capitalists worked. 
They worked from the time they fell out of bed in the 
morning until they crawled in between the sheets again 
at night. <A trotting horse, a buggy ride of Sundays, 
and some highly concentrated stimulant at odd moments 
consumed about all the surplus energy they could spare 
for pleasure. But along came machines and excess 
wealth and what has been the result? 

The successful American loves his work. Money, 
as he progresses, occupies a relatively smaller place in 
his mind; in fact, he starts to give it away, as a rule, 
while he is. still comparatively young. But though he 
is not wealth-bound, he is work-bound. He has too few 
interests outside his office. 

As for the man of modest means, his case is even 
more stringent. The laborer’s hours are far shorter 


Tue Buriat or Count Oreaz,” spy THeotrocoputt (Ex. Greco) 
“This canvas came from the hands of an ecstatic beiiever in religious 
mysticism, a vagabond from Greece, who knew Spain with all its 
material wealth and 


than they used to be; but in all of our big cities, while 
he is working, the laborer is shorn, for the most part, 
of even his modest share of imaginative progress in any 
interesting variety of work. He has become just a cog 
in a machine which repeats a specific action hour after 
hour. 

But the claims on 
our external resources 
are being staked out, 
the struggle for exist- 
ence is becoming more 
severe. If we think 
ahead a bit from the 
background of history, 
we must realize that the 
time is not far off when 
the futures of our chil- 
dren, as far as material 
affairs are concerned, 
will have in them more 
and more drab mon- 
otony. 

Then what are we to 
do when we can no 
longer adventure out 
imaginatively or physic- 
ally Why not em- 
broider on life as the 
European does? We 
have a lot to learn from 
those countries where 
every youngster knows 
from the _ beginning 
almost exactly what he 
will earn, and knows 
about what he is going 
to be. His facts of life 
hold out no gleaming 
prize for his imagina- 
tion. His only hope of 
salvation from tedium is 
. ; to turn within himself 
ascetic fidelity.” i. . . 
and find his pleasure in 
things of the spirit. 

I would like to tell you of a lesson I learned re- 
cently, while abroad seeking European paintings for 
our International Exhibition. I brought back some- 
thing we cannot hang on the walls of any galleries. It 
is a glimmer of the understanding of the spirit that 
produces and nurtures art. Many times in Spain, for 
example, have I found that spirit. 

Once was in Valencia, through the good auspices of 
a little painter whom I met in the laborer cafe where 
the peasants moused around in their rope slippers and 
the head waiter had been to New York. Thence my 
friend—Pinazo his name was—took me to their huge, 
twenty-four bell tower, where in that balcony high up 
above the roof tops, they rang their noon-day chimes. 
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The little chap that sounded the peal was sur- 
rounded by a maze of ropes and the huge bronze bells 
with their great oak counterweights. As he went about 
his work, heaving here, gently trilling there, the whole 
vault about us began to rock and clang in a manner 
that gripped our throats as it deafened our ears until, 
when our diminutive ringer sat down, sweating, I 
realized I had been primitively moved by a gorgeous, 
barbaric uproar that was art. 

Art is not always wandering among degrees of tone 
un bromidic landscapes. These Spaniards with their 
haroque splendor and gold and heathenish-Christian 
worship and clamor of gorgeous bells have something 
we are badly in need of to amplify our dried matter-of- 
factness. 

I do not want us to go backward and give up either 
lectric curling irons or dentistry. But if, in addition 
o all we have, those bells could only clang in the Amer- 
can bosom until we got subconsciously, ecstatically 
lrunk from them, think how wonderful our future 
would be. 

From one end of Europe to 
he other it is the same, 
whether in the South and West, 
in a land of sun and color such 
is Spain; or in the North and 
Kast, in a land of mud and snow 
ind raw, damp rains such as 
Poland. For just as in Seville 
and Valencia, so it is in Cra- 
cow. 

Consequently, what I want to 
bring home to you is the need 
of our nation’s learning from 
the older nations of the human- 
ness of art and of its intimate 
association with the zest and 
imaginative stimulus to be ob- 
tained from all the good things 
that come before us. The great 

masters of the past did not “try 
for something,” but exemplified 
the definition which someone 


? 


“Famity Group,” sy Georce Derorest Brusu 
“Brush, with his ephemeral delicacy,” is the supreme painter of the 
tender aspects of family life. He uses his own family for models. 


“Portrait or M. Bertin,” sy JEAN INGREs 
Ingres, draftsman extraordinary, recalls “the rich 
heritage of glory bequeathed to France by the Revolu- 

tion and the First Empire.” 


“Spring Morninc,”’ spy Epwarp W. Reprieip 
American painters have developed landscape farther, perhaps, than 
any other contemporary school. This one is from the “ingenious 


brush” of Redfield, dean of landscape painters. 


once made, that “an artist is a 
man living in a society, a great 
artist is a great man living in a 
society and, when he expresses 
himself completely, it is found 
that he has laid bare not just 
his own personality, but the 
dominating thoughts and feel- 
ings of the men with whom he 
lives.” 

For an instance of this ex- 
pressiveness of the old masters, 
let us think for a moment of El 
Greco, the exponent of the re- 
ligious ecstasy of the faithful, 
the first great artist of that 
tremendous era in Spain which 


s sent religious zealots and adven- 


turers for gold across the seas. 

The Spain of El Greco still 
exists in Seville in Holy Week, 
especially on Good Friday. 
Then the same spirit as of old 
moves the silent crowds who watch the long processions, 
as they come and go from the Cathedral, with their 
floats of life-size wooden images of Christ and the Vir- 
gin, ablaze with candles. 

Above us on that particular night was only the blue 
moonlight, and about, in the black shadows of the 
streets and before the yellow house lights on the bal- 
conies, a devout mass of men and women, corner drug 
store beaux, the same as ours, and pretty girls with 
brown eyes and combs and mantillas. 

We never went to bed at all that night. We rented 
chairs on the street as did all good Sevillians, as El 
Greco did in his day, and as modern artists like Solana 
do today. From twilight to moonlight, to dawn again, 
we saw those processions in black or white, in green, 
in purple; bands, cavalry, foot-soldiers, incense, relics 
in silver boxes borne high on tall poles, banners, bare- 
foot penitents, flickering candles, silver staffs, priests in 
encrusted embroideries, huge men in towering cowls, and 
little boys in tiny cowls. (Continued on Page 27) 





Many Furrows. By Alpha of the 


Plough. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 
ANY FURROWS one would 


classify as a clever book, a book 
with the spirit of the times, something 
to read with gusto. The essays are 
perfect, charming little sketches of 
London life, country fields, and modern 
personalities. They are so light and 
graceful that it seems as if the author 
had merely breathed upon the pages, 
or gently passed his hand over them. 
Something greatly to be admired is the 
author’s wide knowledge of poetry, 
lovely bits of which profusely em- 
broider the essays. 

Some of the best are: “On a Log 
Fire,” in which the author enumerates 
the merits of all the months of the year 
in the hope of finding one upon which 
his fickle fancy will alight, but the case 
as he presents it, allows of no par- 
tiality, so entrancing do the seasons 
seem to him; “On Plagiarism,” in 
which Alpha of the Plough slightly 
shrugs his shoulders in scorn at the 
thought that plagiarism is such a hor- 
rible offense; and “October Days,” the 
last of the book, which is evidence that 
the author has finally found that month 
the most beautiful of the year, and in 
that opinion one is inclined to agree. 

Leone Adelson, 
Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher: Miss E. Rodkey. 


Keeping Up With Science. Edited by 
Edwin E. Slosson. Harcourt, Brace 
§ Co., New York City. 

HE book, Keeping Up With Sci- 
ence, written by Edwin E. Slos- 

son, Director of Science Service at 
Washington, is composed of a collection 
of one hundred and forty miscellaneous 
scientific articles and notes. The author’s 
purpose in collecting these in one book 
was to enable the public to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the results of mod- 
ern science. Through his book Mr. 
Slosson presents to'the public various 
incidents and problems in physiology, 
zoology, biology, psychology, mathe- 
matics, physics, and practically every 
other branch of science. Some of the 
articles are devoted to explaining some 
natural phenomena, or proving the 
falsity in some old superstition which 
has long been the only theory held by 
the majority of the public. The author 
has introduced new beliefs and shat- 
tered old ones; in truth the book ex- 
plains the past, interprets the present, 
and foretells the future. 


Running the Gantlet of Student Opinion 


Books as Seen by High School Students 


Mr. Slosson has made his articles 
very brief, and each deals with an en- 
tirely different topic; thus the reader 
does not become tired of the subject 
for it is ever changing. This feature 
might be considered a violation of the 
rules advocating connected thought in 
literature, for at the end the reader 
may be slightly bewildered if he has 
not taken time to think about each 
article as he has read it. I do not be- 
lieve that this is a book of lasting im- 
portance because science is fast moving 
and ever changing. New laws, new 
theories, and strange conceptions will 
be developed and those now believed 
will be regarded as things of the past. 
The book on Keeping Up With Science 
may not be used as a reference book 
but it is educational as well as enter- 
taining, and it practically proves to us 
the old adage that “truth is indeed 
stronger than fiction.” 

Berniece Paulson, 
Kirkland (Ill.) Community H. S. 
Teacher: Maz T. Hohn. 


Hero Tales of Our Navy. By George 
Gibbs. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ERO Tales of Our Navy depicts 

in vivid fashion the accomplish- 
ments of our navy from its beginning 
up to the present time. It starts with 
the indomitable John Paul Jones and 
follows the history of maritime warfare 
waged by ships flying the “Stars and 

Stripes,” up to the mine-laying across 

the gateway to the North Sea conduct- 

ed by Captain Reginald Belknap in the 

Great War. 

In relating the daring feats of Jones 
and Lawrence, Farragut and Somers, 
Decatur and Preble, the author com- 
pares the romantic hand-to-hand, yard 
arm-to-yard arm fighting of the past to 
the appallingly scientific warfare of 
today. 

It is bound to arouse the patriotic 
spirit of any true American, and if the 





The $5.00 Prize 


for the best book review by a student 
published in this issue has been awarded 
to Ed. Mills, of Oklahoma City High 
School, for his review of “Practical Pub- 
lic Speaking,” by Bertrand Lyon. There 
are so many other good reviews that the 
editors wish to recognize by “honorable 
mention” the following students: Leone 
Adelson, Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn; 
Berniece Paulson, Kirkland (Ill.) Com- 
munity H. S., and Harriet Sylvia Hyman, 
Beaver H. S., Bluefield, W. Va. 
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statement be true that the sailor-men 
of the United States have not received 
the credit due them for their victories 
in these bloody combats, this book will 
certainly do much to awaken its read- 
ers to the whole-hearted and unselfish 
Americanism manifested by our navy. 
It is exciting, entertaining, and in- 
structive; and to anyone who likes 
stories full of excitement, romance and 
action, I heartily recommend this book. 
Creighton Guellow, 
Van Nuys (Cal.) High School. 


The Conquered. By Naomi Mitchison. 
Harcourt, Brace §& Company, New 
York. 

N her latest book, The Conquered, 
Naomi Mitchison gives a very color- 
ful account of life in Caesar’s time. 

From the moment I read the first page 

until I had finished the book I was one 

with Meromiac the Wolf, a young Ve- 
netian lad who is reduced from freedom 
to slavery as the result of a sea fight 
with the Romans. The adventures of 
this young slave are so well portrayed 
that one can almost hear the clank of 
the chains and feel the sting of the 
lash. The story, although centering 
around the manner in which Meromiac 
finally proves himself true to his native 
province, describes very picturesquely 
the surrender of Vercingetorix to Cae- 
sar and gives a fine description of the 
life of a commander of one of the le- 
gions in the Gallic wars which Caesar 
carried on. It is not a novel. I would 
especially recommend it to any student 
who is reading Caesar’s Gallic Wars in 
the Latin. 
Elizabeth Swank, 
Keystone State Normal School, 

Kutztown, Pa. 

Teacher: Miss Ida Brown. 

Caucasian Folk Tales. By Adolf Dirr 
Translated into English by Lucy 
Menzies. E. P. Dutton §& Company 
New York. 


ACH tale in itself in this interest 
ing little volume, brings to our 
nostrils the healthful fragrance of the 
fields; the fresh, cool breath of the 
mountains. The fascinating enchant- 
ment of each and every tale with its 


lure of the primitive, exalts the mind, 


uplifts the spirit to glorious heights of 
imagination and leaves us in a whim- 
sical mood. 

The charming simplicity of the 
people, the unsophisticated stories, the 
unpretentious harmony and easy grace 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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The Poetry Corner 


By Orton Lowe, Director of English, Pennsylvania Schools 


‘6 ARTH” is a nature lyric, emo- 

tional, but at the same time fix- 
ng the idea that God is immanent in 
ll life springing from the soil. Wheel- 
ock’s philosophy of life is not only 
naturalistic but it is also mystical, as is 
usually true of the poet whose themes 
are nature and love. “Sunday Evening 
on the Common,” a short lyric poem, 
sows that living is a glorious thing— 
i. it is possible to look up into the 
mystery of the night sky. 

John Hall Wheelock is a native of 
Long Island, was educated at Harvard 
and at German universities, and has 
civen most of his time to the publish- 
ing business. He is the author of sev- 
eral volumes of lyric verse, the best 
‘known one being The Human Fantasy. 

“Earth” is from his book, Dust and 
Light, and is here used through the 
courteous permission of Mr. Wheelock 
and the publishers, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


Earth 


Grasshopper, your fairy song 

And my poem alike belong 

To the dark and silent earth 

From which all poetry has birth; 
All we say and all we sing 

Is but as the murmuring 

Of that drowsy heart of hers 

When from her deep dream she stirs; 
If we sorrow, or rejoice, 

You and I are but her voice. 


Deftly does the dust express 

In mind her hidden loveliness, 

And from her cool silence stream 

The cricket’s cry and Dante’s dream; 
For the earth that breeds the trees 
Breeds cities too, and symphonies. 
Equally her beauty flows 

Into a savior, or a rose— 

Looks down in dream, and from above 
Smiles at herself in Jesus’ love. 
Christ’s love and Homer’s art 

Are but the workings of her heart; 
Through Leonardo’s hand she seeks 
Herself, and through Beethoven speaks 
In holy thunderings around 

The awful message of the ground. 


The serene and humble mould 
Does in herself all selves enfold— 
Kingdoms, destinies, and creeds, 
Great dreams and dauntless deeds, 
Science that metes the firmament, 
The high, inflexible intent 

Of one for many sacrificed— 
Plato’s brain, the heart of Christ: 
All love, all legend, and all lore 
Are in the dust forevermore. 


Even as the growing grass 
Up from the soil religions pass, 


JoHn Hatt WHEELOCK 


And the field that bears the rye 
Bears parables and prophecy. 
Out of the earth the poem grows 
Like the lily, or the rose; 

And all man is, or yet may be, 

Is but herself in agony 

Toiling up the steep ascent 
Toward the complete accomplishment, 
When all dust shall be the whole 
Universe, one conscious soul. 

Yea, the quiet and cool sod 


Bears in her breast the dream of God, 


If you would know what earth is, 
The intricate, proud heart of man, 
Which is the earth articulate, 

And learn how holy and how great, 
How limitless and how profound 

Is the nature of the ground— 

How without terror or demur 

We may entrust ourselves to her 
When we are wearied out, and lay 
Our faces in the common clay. 


For she is pity, she is love, 

All wisdom she, all thoughts that move 
About her everlasting breast 

Till she gathers them to rest; 

All tenderness of al! the ages. 
Seraphic secrets of the sages, 

Vision and hope of all the seers, 

All prayer, all anguish, and all tears 
Are but the dust, that from her dream 
Awakes, and knows herself supreme— 
Are but earth when she reveals 

All that her secret heart conceals 
Down in the dark and silent loam, 
Which is ourselves asleep, at home. 


Yea, and this my poem, too, 

Is part of her as dust and dew, 
Wherein herself she doth declare 
Through my lips, and say her prayer. 





scan 


Slang in Fiction 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


of the national character than does the 
usual sort of humorous writing, and its 
form is not confined to the relation of 
an incident in order to illustrate a 
moral. There is about it a satirical 
quality that bites and retains its hold 
until we have recalled seeing the traits 
depicted in the manners and notions of 
those about us, and not infrequently in 
perhaps our own most cherished con- 
ceits And always there is lurking 
somewhere not far beneath the surface 
a corrective in terms of sane philosophy. 
Taken all in all Fables in Slang can be 
thought of as being something of a na- 
tional purge. 

Mr. Ade, however, has not confined 
himself merely to writing fables. There 
are not a few stage successes to his 
credit. The enormously popular Sul- 
tan of Sulu, for instance, was his, as 
was likewise the scarcely less popular 
County Chairman. After these came 


-in rapid succession Peggy from Paris, 


the Sho-gun, and the College Widow. 

In his plays, moreover, as in his 
fables, Mr. Ade is ever the social satir- 
ist, although perhaps in the former his 
comment is less severe, and his purpose 
more nearly amusement. The satire is 
there, nevertheless, and it is always 
salient. 

He is still writing. One can find his 
name in any one of a dozen Sunday 
newspapers, although his output has 
lessened considerably of recent years. 
His position as a social force has tended 
more and more toward making him an 
active figure in affairs in Indiana, put- 
ting him forward, for instance, during 
the war as a member of the Indiana 
Council for Defense. For the most part 
however, nowadays he is to be found 
at home on the farm which some years 
ago he purchased near Brook, Indiana; 
only, occasionally he finds time for a 
plunge into New York or Chicago, to 
make a speech, to attend a banquet—at 
which he is a never ending source of 
delight,—or to take part in a conven- 
tion of his beloved Sigma Chi. 

We must live a long time and read 
scores of books before we find many 
writers of good humored satire any bet- 
ter than George Ade; and yet such is 
the nature of his idiom that it must 
ever dominate his ideas; hence, what 
will become of his niche in literature? 
Who knows? 





o 

The Quai Malaquais, a picturesque 
old Paris street, is to be renamed Rue 
Anatole France, in honor of the author 
of The Crime of Silvestre Bonnard, 
The Red Lily, and other famous books, 
who was born in a house on it, and who 
died about a year ago. 
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Your Body May Live in a Cellar; But It’s Your Own 
Fault If Your Mind Lives There 


HE other night my friend Ferrero 
and I spent a few years with 
Julius Caesar in ancient Rome. 

We went with him on his campaigns 
in Gaul. Those were wonderful bat- 
tles—wonderful fighters. 

From a hill-top we could watch the 
whole battle—thousands of men driv- 
ing at each other with their swords, 
hurling their javelins at short range. 
No smoke, no trenches; just primitive, 
hand-to-hand conflict. 

We came back to Rome. ‘The city 
was in a turmoil. Our great chariots 
thundered through the streets in tri- 
umph; our captives, our spoils, our 
banners made a magnificent procession. 
The crowds cheered wildly. 

Another evening my friend Green 
and I had a great time together in 
ancient Britain. 

We went down to Runnymede with a 
group of English nobles. They were 
powerful men, each a petty king in his 
own section; but every one of them took 
his life in his hand on that expedition. 


And there we gathered around King 
John, and forced him, against his will, 
to put his name to the Magna Charta, 
the Great Charter, which is the founda- 
tion of English liberties—and our own. 

I had a fine time with Napoleon a 
few nights before. 

I met him when he landed in France, 
after the escape from Elba. 

Up through the southern provinces 
he came, gathering a few troops there, 
winning over by the force of his elo- 
quence the regiment sent to capture 
him. 

We arrived in Paris. Hurriedly, but 
with supreme confidence that the Little 
Corporal could never fail, we got to- 





By Bruce Barton 


Bruce Barron 


An advertising man who understands books 

and the human soul. This essay from his 

book, “More Power to You,” is reprinted by 

the kind permission of the author and the 
Century Company, 


gether a makeshift army and set out 
to strike the winning blow at Waterloo. 

That battle—I shall never forget it. 

Another day I went over to old Con- 
cord, and spent the whole afternoon 
with Emerson. 

We talked about Representative Men. 

Well, well, you say, what foolishness 
is this? What do you mean by saying 
you lived with Caesar and Napoleon 
and Emerson—all centuries apart, all 
long since dead? 

If you do not know what I mean, 
then I pity you. 

Have you never come home tired 
from your office, and with a book trans- 


ported your foolish little mind clear out 
of the present day? 

Have you never learned the joy of 
surrendering yourself to the companion 
ship of the great men of the past? 

Have you never sat in the little Lon- 
don club and heard Sam Johnson thun 
der his philosophy of life? 

Have you never sailed up and down 
the American coast with Captain Joh 
Smith, dodging the Indians and opening 
up a new continent? 

Are you one of the wretched, poverty 
stricken souls who have never learned 
to escape from yourself through the 
blessed magic of good books? 

Have you contented yourself all you 
life with the companionship of good 
pinochle-players, when you might have 
been a familiar friend of Socrates and 
Milton and Napoleon and Cromwell and 
Washington and Columbus and Shakes 
peare and Lincoln and Rousseau? 

If so, cut out this paragraph from a 
great man and paste it in your hat: 

“I would rather be a beggar, and 
dwell in a garret, than a king who did 
not love books.” 

There are some marvelous experi- 
ences coming to you. 

You can in the evenings to come jar 
yourself out of the petty rut where cir- 
cumstance has placed you and become 
a familiar of the immortals. 

You may learn to face the world with 
a new confidence, a new poise, a new 
self-respect, because you have made 
yourself a citizen of the ages. 

Do some real reading. 

Do it for the joy it will give you: do 
it for the good it will do you. 

“Show me a family of readers,” said 
Napoleon, ‘“‘and I will show you the 
people who rule the world.” 











Dr. George Washington 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


Know ye therefore that We, the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College in Cam- 
bridge (with the Consent of the Honored and 
Reverend Overseers of our Academy), have 
constituted and created the aforesaid Gentle- 
man, George Washington, who merits the 
highest Honor, Doctor of Laws, the Law of 
Nature and Nations, and the Civil Law; and 
have given and granted unto him at the 
same Time all Rights, Privileges, and 
Honors to the said Degree pertaining. 


In Testimony whereof, We have affixed 
the Seal of our University to these Letters, 
and subscribed with our Handwriting this 
Third Day of April in the Year of our 
Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Seventy-Six. 





SAMUEL LANGDON, 
S. T. D., Praeses. 
NATHANIEL APPLETON, 
. 2 2 
JOHANNES WINTHROP, 
Math. et Phil. P. Hon. LL.D. 
Anpreas ELIOT, 
S. T. D. 
SAMUEL COOPER, 
. =. = 
JOHANNES WADSWORTH, 
Log. et Eth. Pre. Thesaurarius, 
Socit. 

I regret to say that Doctor Washing- 
ton was not present at the Commence- 
ment exercises of that momentous year 
—for the very sufficient reason that 
there were no Commencement exercises. 
In April, 1775, the Massachusetts 
Militia assembled at Cambridge and 


used the buildings as barracks. On 
July 2, Washington formally took com- 
mand of the army at the college gate 


facing Cambridge Commons. It was 
no place for studies or students, and 
amidst such confusion the Faculty de- 
cided to confer the degrees by means 
of one blanket diploma. 


In September, 1775, the College re- 
moved to Concord, and there the insti- 
tution was training the pitiful remnant 
of the former student-body when the 
Faculty created Washington a Doctor. 
In June of that year professors and 
students returned to the wreck of their 
school at Cambridge. 
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I keep six honest serving-men; ~" 
They taught me all I knew; 


- 4 
2 


« 


Their names are What? and Why? and Whee? 


And How? and Where? and Whe? 
—Rudyard Kipling 





“Sure as Death and—” 
Congress Puts Finishing Touches to 1926 Tax Law in Time for March 15 Returns 


HE three months’ legislative gant- 

let run by the bill that will govern 
he taxation policies of the United 
States for the next twelve months is 
lrawing near its end. Immediately 
ipon passage of the World Court reso- 
ution, the Senate took up consideration 
f the tax bill, as reported out from the 
‘ommittee on Finance after its passage 
n the House. The Treasury has de- 
‘lared that the law must be in its hands 
xy March 1 if taxpayers are to be 
iotified of the rate changes in time to 
ake advantage of them in making their 
returns due March 15. In response to 
pressure from the Administration and 
the public, it now seems likely that 
Congress will adhere to this schedule, 
and that by the time this issue reaches 
our readers, the bill will have passed 
the Senate and will be receiving its fin- 
ishing touches in joint conference be- 
tween the House and Senate, before 
receiving the President's signature. 


The House Bill 


Before the Sixty-ninth Congress 
opened early in December, the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in which 
all fiscal legislation must originate, had 
been devoting its time for months be- 
tween sessions to revision of the tax 





As we go to press, the following are 
the probable main provisions of the 1926 
Tax Law, predicted on the basis of the 
House Bill, the Senate Committee re- 
visions, and the votes in the Senate: 

Total tax reductions: Somewhere be- 
tween $350,000,000 and $456,000,000 of 
which $219,000,000 applies to personal 
incomes. 

Normal tax rates: 
present 2) per cent on first $4000; 3 per 
cent on next $4000; 5 thereafter. 

Surtaxes: Beginning at 1 per cent on 
$20,000, an additional 1 per cent on each 
$4000 thereafter, reaching a maximum of 
20 per cent on $100,000 and over (in- 
stead of the present 40 per cent). 





The 1926 Tax Law 


146 (instead of | 


Exemptions: $1500 for single persons; 
$3500 for married men. 


All income tax changes to be retro- 
active over 1925 income. 


Publicity for income tax returns re- 
pealed. 


Estate and gift taxes repealed. 
Capital stock tax repealed. 


Corporate earnings tax increased, 1214 
to 1344 per cent. 


Theater admission tax abolished. 


Automobile truck and passenger car 


taxes abolished. 








law. The committee held numerous 
public hearings; secured the views of 
distinguished economists like Dr. E. R. 
A. Seligman, of Columbia, and Dr. 
Thomas S. Adams, of Yale; listened to 
the pleas of the American Federation of 
Labor, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other interested organiza- 
tions; and worked religiously with Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon and his 
expert economic advisers, to evolve a 


Minority MEMBERS OF THE SENATE FINANCE CoMMITTEE IN SESSION 
Left to Right: Simmons (N. C.), Jones (Wash.), Gerry (R. 1.), Harrison (Miss.), King 
(Utah), Bayard (Del.), and George (Ga.). 


scientific taxation program. 
was almost 


The bill 
non-partisan in 
Representatives John N. 
Garner, of Texas, ranking Democratic 
member of the Committee, and William 
R. Green, of Iowa, the able Republican 
chairman, and their party colleagues, 
worked in cheerful harmony. The re- 
sult was a bill that passed the House 
with only 25 dissenting votes, embody- 
ing a $325,000,000 reduction in taxes. 


entirely 
character. 


The Senate, however, though it can- 
not originate tax legislation, never for- 
gets its prerogative of reviewing and 
modifying the bills from the House. 
When Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, 
chairman of the Finance Committee and 
spokesman of the Administration, and 
Carter Glass, Democratic Senator from 
Virginia, tr'ed to push the bill through 
intact, the Democratic minority, headed 
by Senator Furnifold M. Simmons, of 
North Carolina, who has had long ex 
perience in tax matters, proposed vari- 
ous amendments of their own. chief of 
which was to increase the reduction to 
$500,000,000, at the expense of the 
sinking fund for the payment of the 
public debt, and in opposition to the 
expressed desire of the President. 

Shall We Tax the Rich Man? 

There exists among economists, as 


well as the public, a definite cleavage 
of opinion between those who, like Mr. 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE Tax BatTLe 





Senator George W, Norris 
estat Republican Leader 


Senator Simmons and Representative Garner 
Ranking Democratic Tax Experts 


Senator Reed Smoot 3 
Chairman of Senate Finance Committee 


ively »0r. 
_ tively poor 








Mellon, favor a policy of lightening the 
tax burden of the moneyed classes and 
the large corporations with the object 
of stimulating investments in taxable in- 
dustrial securities and thus raising the 
general level of prosperity, and those 
who believe that business will not be 
injured if the poor man is taxed as 
lightly as possible, and the wealthy as 
heavily as possible. Radical and labor 
elements everywhere hold to the latter 
The present tax bill favors the 
conservative policy in part. While re- 
ducing the surtax on incomes over 
$100,000 from 40% to 20% (such in- 
comes are few in number “but can be 
counted on for large campaign contribu- 
tions to the party that protects them), 
and making a sliding reduction in the 
brackets between $22,000 and $100,000, 
it also reduces the tax on incomes below 
$4,000 from 2 to 114%, thus appeasing 
the vast body of voters who are rela- 
Thousands of professional 
and middle-class business men, however, 
with incomes between $5,000 and $20,- 
000, receive a very meager decrease. 
For a time it appeared that the Dem- 


view. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


ocrats in the Senate might make a de- 
termined stand against the Administra- 
tion proposals, but the party opposition 
soon collapsed, leaving the little band 
of insurgent Republicans the only 
champions of radicalism. Prominent 
among the progressives leading the fight 
against the bill is Senator George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska, and Senator James 
N. Couzens, Detroit millionaire, who 
recently made a critical report to the 
Senate of the work of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, charging irregularities 
in granting tax refunds. 
The Senate’s Action 

Upon the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senate voted to approve 
without vote all sections of the bill on 
which there was no disagreement, 
leaving other parts for debate or amend- 
ment on the floor. One of the first 
items to fall by the wayside was the 
provision for publicity on income tax 
returns, which raised such a storm of 
opposition among the larger tax payers 
last year. The publicity item, already 
repealed in the House, was defeated in 


(Concluded on Page 23) 
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—Shoemaker in Chicago ‘‘News” 
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What Is the Constitution? 


By Thomas Reed Powell, Ph.D. 


Professor of Law, Harvard University 


which the Fathers signed in Philadelphia in 1787. 


To the antiquarian 


[ a vault in the State Department in Washington lies the parchment 


and the archivist this parchment is the Constitution of the United 


States. 


Yet the letters on the parchment might fade beyond recall, and the 
Constitution would still stand as it stands now. 
the parchment has been copied and we know the text in other ways. 


Nor is this merely because 
Still 


more largely it is because the Constitution that was signed and sealed by 
the Fathers is but a small part of the Constitution that we live by. 


The Constitution that tells us that 
Congress may regulate the wireless 
messages by which thoughts are trans- 
mitted from state to state was not writ- 
ten by the Fathers. The Fathers said 
“commerce,” but commerce to them did 
not include wireless. The Constitution 
that tells us that no state shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law does not tell 
us whether a state may limit hours of 
labor or prescribe a minimum wage for 
women. It is the Supreme Court that 
tells us this. Many of the words in the 
Constitution are so general that they 
can fairly be said to have almost no 
meaning of their own. The Constitu- 
tion that counts is not so much the 
words that have to be interpreted as 
the interpretations that are officially 
put upon them. 

During this month of February the 
Supreme Court is wrestling with two 
great constitutional questions to which 
the Constitution does not give the 
answer. It is making up its mind 
whether the President can remove an 
officer without the consent of the Sen- 
ate and whether the Senate or the 
House of Representatives can compel 
an individual to come and testify in a 
legislative investigation. When these 
cases are decided, they will make parts 
of the Constitution which the Fathers 
failed to make. 

Much of the Constitution that we 
live by is in a very true sense made by 
the Supreme Court. Much of it is made 
by political practice. The Constitution 
that emerged from the Convention said 
nothing about political parties, yet 
party government is almost the most 
important feature of our practice under 
the Constitution. Without political 
parties we might not be able to work 
the plan of government which the Con- 
stitution set up. We have added to 
that plan the device of so-called “Sen- 
atorial courtesy,” by which Senators 
are consulted in the making of 
appointments in their districts. We 
elect the President in a way that 
neither the original Constitution nor the 
Twelfth Amendment planned. 


It should be clear, then, that in 
studying the Constitution, we cannot 
confine ourselves to the words on the 
venerable parchment in the safe in 
Washington. The words there inscribed 
are the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever, as when the Fathers wrote them 
there, but the Constitution of today is 
far different from the Constitution of 
yesterday. The system that governs us 
is a living, growing organism. 
pands in scope and becomes more spe- 
cific in detail as the years go by. So it 
should be presented to students as a 
living, growing organism and not as a 
plan completely finished and completely 
perfect one hundred and thirty-five 
years ago. 


The Constitution gives stability to 
government, and government should be 
stable. The Constitution allows flexi- 
bility to government, for the Constitu- 
tion itself is flexible. Without flexi- 
bility no Constitution could survive as 
ours has survived. Stability without 
change would be stagnation. Change 
without stability would be chaos. Hap- 
pily we have a government free from 
both stagnation and chaos. Because the 
Constitution grows and because we can 
play a part in directing its growth, we 
should know not only the Constitution 
as it was in the beginning, but the Con- 
stitution as it is now. We should know, 
not merely that small part of the Con- 
stitution that the Fathers framed in 
writing, but the whole superstructure 
that has been added unto it. 





This Article 


is the first of a series of eight on “In- 
terpreting the Constitution,” by Dr. 
Thomas Reed Powell, Professor of Law 
at Harvard University. The SCHOL- 
ASTIC is proud to present a feature 
which it believes will prove invaluable 
to civics classes and participants in the 
National Oratorical Contest. Dr. Pow- 
ell’s next article will be called “How to 
Study the Constitution,” and will show 
students how we must understand the 
practical economic and political prob- 
lems of today if we would rightly com- 
prehend the meaning of the Constitution. 

















It ex-. | 


INDEPENDENCE HA.ti, PHILADELPHIA 
In a room on the second floor the Constitution- 
al Convention met and signed the document. 





Tue Constitution Topay 
Facsimile of the Preamble and Article I from 
the original copy now preserved in a safe in 

the Congressional Library, Washington. 





Tue ConstituTioNAL CONVENTION 
In session, 1787, George Washington presid- 
ing. The speaker is Alexander Hamilton, 
Others in group, Franklin, Madison, Morris, 
etc, From a painting by Sidney M. Chase, 
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America by James J. Flannery. 





THIS ARTICLE by Mr. Hamilton Foley, a high official of the FF I G H T T H A si S H I l H 


Vanadium Corporation of America, is written from an author- P " 
itative scientific and economic background. Mr. Foley has The Fascinating Story of the Discor adius 
promised to continue the subject in a later issue, and will tell 


us how the radium industry was introduced and developed in 


By H@ iley 








HAT makes radium the most inter- 

W esting and the most important ma- 
terial in the earth? It is forty times as 
costly as diamonds and nearly two thousand 
times as expensive as gold, but it is not 
these facts that give it the hold it has on 
the imagination of the public and the im- 
portance it has for the trained scientists of 
the world. 

Madame Curie and her husband, soon after 
their discovery of radium, gave the scien- 
tific world proof that every three-quarters 
of an hour there comes from a gram of 
radium (about a thimbleful) sufficient heat 
to raise an equal weight of water from 
freezing to the boiling point. 

That fact compelled and still holds the 
attention of the foremost scientific minds of 
the world. For it is this heat-producing 
property that makes radium so all-im- 
portant. 

Heat means energy, power, work. Heat 
and light may be obtained in many ways, 
but it is a new thing to find it being given 
off by a substance taken from the earth, as 
radium is, year in and year out, without any 
apparent intermission or diminution, and 
without, in any apparent way, consuming 
or altering the substance. More recently, 
scientists have discovered that these radio- 
active elements are actually changing con- 
stantly in composition, though over so long 
a period of time that their practical useful- 
ness is not affected. ; 

Everyone has heard and most have used 
the expression, “Smash it to atoms.” Know- 
ingly or not, they mean by that sentence, to 
break something into the smallest possible 
parts. For hundreds of years atoms were 
supposed to be the smallest things into 
which anything could be divided. Radium 
has taught us that its atoms break up or 
explode, and that it is the explosion of these 
atoms that causes this heat. 

In 1895, soon after the discovery of the 
X-ray, Professor Henri Becquerel, of the 
University of Paris, undertook an exhaustive 
study to learn whether some metals after 
exposure to sunlight would shine when 
brought into a dark room, and if they did, 
whether that light would act as the newly 
discovered X-ray, that had the power to 
pass through thick and light-proof paper. 

By good fortune, Professor Becquerel 
used some uranium for these studies. By 
accident he found that the uranium was 
sending forth rays that had the power to 
act as the X-rays—to penetrate thick and 
light-proof paper, and after such penetra- 
tion to affect a photographic plate as the 
sunlight did. He found that his uranium 
did this whether or not it was first exposed 
to sunlight; in other words, that the sun- 





light could not in any way be said to be the cause of these rays. N 


Uranium has been known to the world for over a hundred years. For versi 
years, it had been used to color glass, especially the fine glasses that made Profi 
much of the specialized handiwork of the glassmakers of Bohemia. That train. 
it possessed this power to emit rays of this penetrating nature, was some- the p 
thing new and astonishing. P 


The greatest of women scientists, shown at her delicate experiments in the laboratory 
of the Institut Curie, provided for her by the French Government. 
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Madame Curie inspecting the Standard Chemical Company plant at Canonsburg, Pa. of life by 
Officials are demonstrating to her the effects of some acids used in the radium recovery received tl] 
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‘H IN DARKNESS 


adium by Marie Sklodowska Curie 
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THE SCHOLASTIC believes that scientific subjects are of just 
as much interest to high school students as civics, history, and 
literature, provided they are presented in a non-technical way. 
In coming issues there will be frequent pages of “‘Milestones of 
Scientific Progress,” as well as reliable longer articles on 


timely scientific subjects. 








Marie Sklodowska, of Poland, at this time was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Paris doing post-graduate work in physics and chemistry under 
Professors Becquerel and Pierre Curie. The extent and accuracy of her 
training and the precision and clarity of her mind and methods won for her 
the professional respect and regard of her instructors. 

Professor Becquerel and the scientific minds of France and of Europe 
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Madame Curie and President Harding, taken at the White House on the occasion 

of her American trip in 1921. The President presented her with a gram of radium 

for her work, the cost. of which, $100,000, was raised by the clubwomen of America. 

Shrinking from publicity, Madame Curie received degrees and scientific honors 
throughout the nation. 


Madame Curie with her distinguished husband in their laboratory, about the time of 
the discovery of radium. Pierre Curie (center) was unfortunately killed in the prime 
of life by an automobile truck, and Marie has since carried on alone. When she first 
received the Nobel prize, it was in conjunction with her husband. Ten years later she 
‘ was awarded it again for her own achievements. 


were so impressed with the importance of 
knowing what caused the strange rays Bec- 
querel had found in his uranium that special 
work was planned to discover the secret. 
Of them he could learn only that they were 
electrical. Marie Sklodowska was invited 
to undertake the study and investigation of 
the problem by Professor Becquerel. She 
accepted and carried through to completion 
what has since been described as one of the 
most comprehensive and conclusive scientific 
studies of the age. 

With characteristic directness, she went 
first to the mines from which had been taken 
the ore that had given the uranium to Pro- 
fessor Becquerel. This was called pitch- 
blende, and, as was ‘known to all the lab- 
oratories of Europe, it was a combination 
of most of the well-known metals. -At these 
mines, this pitchblende ore was thrown 
away after the uranium had been taken from 
it. This refuse was examined and found to 
give rays with four times the intensity of 
the rays that Professor Becquerel had first 
noticed. This suggested, if it did not force 
the conclusion, that there was an unknown 
something in this refuse. 

The search for this small quantity of 
hitherto undiscovered material is one. the 
most remarkable pieces of scientific work in 
verification of a previous train of reasoning. 
Three years before its completion, Profes- 
sor Curie, of the Sorbonne, Paris, who had 
made a name for himself as a daring and 
original worker, had won the love and the 
hand of Marie Sklodowska. Together, 
they worked at this problem through years 
of depression and poverty. It was only the 
courage of Madame Curie that sustained 
and carried through the task. She never 
lost faith; and, as Professor Curie publicly 
admitted, when he was for abandoning the 
effort, his wife’s striving, dauntless spirit 
refused even to think of defeat. 

The eventual discovery was made by the 
application of methods that mark the utmost 
refinement achieved by science for the meas- 
urement of small quantities. This work 
was based upon the fact that dry air is not 
a conductor of electricity. By appropriate 
means, however, it can be broken up so that 
it will be a conductor. It had been demon 
strated that X-rays would break up the air 
through which they passed and make it a 
conductor of electricity. The rays that had 
just been detected as coming from uranium 
proved that they can convert the air through 
which they pass into a feeble conductor of 
electricity, with more or less completeness, 
according to their intensity. 

By ingeniously devised and delicately ad- 
justed electrical equipment, Madame Curie 
tested the extent (Continued on Page 30) 


Wicuram B. Warp 


President of the Ward Baking Company, who 

has precipitated a nation-wide agitation by 

forming the two-billion dollar Ward Food 
Products Corporation. 














—Talburt in the Pittsburgh ‘‘Press’’ 


Tue DovcHNut AND THE HOoLe 


The public that wields the market-basket 
looks with suspicion at charitable monopolies. 


we ae > 
‘atm OUR \o- 


—Warren in the Cleveland ‘‘News” 


Tue SicN oF THE TiMEs 
Mergers and consolidations are in the air in 
the food, railroad, oil, motors, banking, and 

many other. industries. 
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Is the Food Trust a Menace? 


Ward Merger and Rail Consolidation Significant 
of Business Trend 


Now, out of twenty billion loaves consumed in the United 


"Tire was, and not so long ago, when every housewife baked her own 
bread. 


States every year, nearly eight billion are still baked in the home— 


mostly in farm homes. 


The rest (and the proportion is rapidly increasing) 


are baked in bakeries—not in the corner bakery of the small town of 1900, 
but in vast mechanical plants in the larger cities and distributing centers. 
Bread-making has become an exact science, done without a human hand 
touching the product from flour to crust, 


Because hard times do not affect the 
bread industry (sometimes they even 
increase the demand, for we can do 
without meat but must have bread), be- 
cause the supplies of raw materials are 
used up every day except in the case of 
flour, and because practically all sales 
are for cash, the bakery business is a 
very stable as well as profitable one. 
In 1909 some one conceived the idea of 
consolidating a number of large bakeries 
in New York, Cleveland, Buffalo, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, Washington, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and other cities into the Gen- 
eral Baking Company. This was the 
first of several great mergers which 
have concentrated the baking plants of 
the country into fewer and fewer units. 
The largest of them is the Continental 
Baking Corporation, capitalized at over 
$160,000,000. The Ward Baking Com- 
pany, founded by Robert Boyde Ward 
in Pittsburgh, and now owning plants 
throughout the East, has a capital of 
nearly $100,000,000. There are also 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, re- 
cently formed in the Middle West; the 
Southern Bakeries Corporation, and the 
United Bakeries. 


The New Food Mergers 

Two weeks ago, William B. Ward, 
41-year-old president of the Ward Com- 
pany, announced the incorporation at 
Baltimore of the Ward Food Products 
Corporation, to consolidate in the great- 
est of all bakery mergers the Ward, 
General, Continental, and United Cor- 
porations. If the scheme goes through, 
the corporation will control 157 baking 
plants from coast to coast producing 
more than 500,000,000 loaves yearly. 
The potential capitalization is two bil- 
lion dollars, composed of ten million 
shares of no-par-value common stock, 
and ten million of preferred stock, 
which the directors reserved the right 
to buy in at $110 a share. The com- 
mon stock is not to be sold but to be 
given away as bonuses to the purchasers 
of preferred. The new and startling 
feature of the Ward merger, however, 
is its announced intention to “put a soul 
into big business.” The charter author- 
izes the corporation to set aside out. of 


surplus and net profits, funds to be ex- 
pended “that every child may enjoy 
the right to be born well, reach school 
age well, and be fit mentally . and 
physically for American citizenship.” 
This clause covers such objects as hos- 
pitals, playgrounds, and child welfare 
organizations. Mr. Ward is the father 
of four children and has long been a 
benefactor of hospitals, churches, uni- 
versities, orphanages, and charities. 


The ink was scarcely dry on the 
Ward merger story when the incorpora- 
tion of the “National Food Products 
Corporation,” also in Maryland, was 
made public. It will have a controlling 
interest in various chain store organiza- 
tions such as the James Butler Com- 
pany, the H. C. Bohack Company, the 
United Stores, and the Borden Dairy 
Company, the Reid Ice Cream Com- 
pany, and other grocery and dairy 
product chains. This will be another 
billion-dollar corporation ultimately, 
though but a fraction of its stock is to 
be offered to the public at present. It 
will take the form of an “investment 
trust” to finance foodstuff companies. 

The Government Acts 

Governmental and public watchdogs, 
however, were soon barking at the heels 
of the proposed “food trusts.” The De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission have been investigat- 
ing baking mergers for some time. On 
the floor of Congress resolutions de- 
manding investigation and action were 
sponsored by Representative LaGuardia 
in the House, and young Senator Bob 
LaFollette. Charges of violation of the 
Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Laws 
and ridicule of the Wards’ “service” 
program cropped out in the debates. 
Club women and consumers’ groups 
throughout the East rose in arms to 
check the threatening combines. Finally 
the Department of Justice filed suit in 
federal courts against the Ward inter- 
ests. The organizers of the mergers 
defended themselves against the monop- 
oly charges, claiming that the output of 
the Ward Corporation would be less 
than 10 per cent of the total American 

(Concluded on Page $1) 
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Antennae of Government 


The Foreign Service and the Department of State—How They Work and 
How They Are Being Improved 


EADERS of The Life and Letters 

of Walter Hines Page will recall 
hat Mr. Page was at one time on the 
»oint of resigning from the ambassador- 
ship to the Court of St. James because 
f the financial pressure on his private 
vocketbook. Then the war intervened 
ind he felt his duty lay in London. 
Page's plea for decent pay to our diplo- 
natic representatives has been seconded 
xy almost every American ambassador 
f recent times to any major ‘capital. 
(he ambassador to London receives a 
salary of $17,500, as does each of the 
ther thirteen ambassadors. Out of 
that he must pay not only his own liv- 
ing expenses, but rent a large and fash- 
ionable house to house the embassy and 
offices, and entertain the government 
and diplomatic corps frequently and ex- 
pensively. No ambassador of recent 
years has escaped for less than $50,000 


a year, and frequently expenses run as 


high as $85,000 at London. 
Mr. Average American may wonder 





Secretary Kellogg Conferring with the New 
French Ambassador, M. Berenger. 


why the ambassadors have to live in 
such style, and he will probably never 
understand until he has gone through 
the experience himself. But the United 
States must be represented in foreign 
capitals on a plane at least comparable 
to that of Bulgaria, or Uruguay, to say 
nothing of the great powers. No mat- 
ter how modest his personal habits, or 
how frugal his administration, it is still 
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true, says Secretary Kellogg, that no 
man who is not comparatively wealthy 
can afford to be an ambassador, and the 
government is perforce limited to choos- 
ing its diplomats from millionaires. 
This is a humiliating and pernicious 
condition. The British Ambassador at 
Washington, receives allowances and 
salary of $97,000 a year, besides the 
use of a government-owned embassy. 
Salaries in the American foreign serv- 
ice are not only universally smaller 
than those of corresponding grades in 
other countries, but the United States 
owns almost no embassies, legations, or 
consulates of its own. The government 
is unable to buy such buildings ad- 
vantageously without the consent of 
Congress and pays out more than 
$500,000 annually in rentals to foreign 
landlords. 

The Department of State, making 
the best of a bad job, has faced this 
emergency for years. There has been 
periodical agitation in Congress, but it 
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DiacrAmMMatic CHART OF THE ForeIiGN Service or THE Unirep States 
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Dash lines show relations to other Government branches. 








Henry P. 
FLETCHER 
Ambassador 
to Italy. 


WILLIAM 
PHILLIPS 
Ambassador 
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IRWIN B. 
LAUGHLIN 
Minister 
to Greece 
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BLIss 
Minister 
to Sweden 


Joun Van A. 
MacMurray 
Minister 
to China 


J. BUTLER 
WRIGHT 
Assistant Sec- 
retary of State 





Six DistincuisHep “CAREER” MEN oF 
THE ForeIGN SERVICE 


was not until the present Congress, that 
Representative Stephen G. Porter, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, intro- 
duced a bill for the concentration of 
all governmental activities in each for- 
eign capital, whether consular or diplo- 
matic, under a single roof, providing an 
initial appropriation of $5,000,000 for 
the purchase of such buildings by the 
Department of State. The net result 
would be to promote both economy and 
efficiency of operation, as well as to re- 
lieve much of the pressure on diplo- 
mats’ salaries. Every one who is in 
formed about foreign affairs hopes the 
bill will pass. 

The Porter bill is the logical supple- 
ment to the Rogers Act, passed on May 
24, 1924, which was the most far- 
reaching attempt yet made to raise the 
dignity and standards of American 
diplomacy. Secretary Hughes and oth- 
ers before him had made many quiet 
improvements. But in the past few 
years the Department has been almost 
made over from a political plum tree to 
a trained and eager arm of the govern- 
ment. Under the Rogers reorganiza- 
tion, four principal reforms have been 
put into effect: 

1. A new and uniform salary scale, rang- 
ing from $3,000 for vice consuls to $9,000 
for consuls general and counsellors of em- 
bassy. This has made it possible, at least in 
the lower grades, to select men on the basis 
of ability and experience, rather than upon 
that of wealth. Increases for ambassadors 
and ministers based on importance of the 
post are still needed. 


2. Amalgamation of the diplomatic and 
consular services into a single interchangeable 
foreign service. Previously the two services 
were distinct and, once having entered upon 
one or the other, a man must go on in that 
service alone. Consuls were under many dis- 
advantages as compared with secretaries of 
legations. The new act makes the consular 
service more attractive to young men, for a 
man at any rung of the ladder has an equal 
chance with every other to attain to the high- 
est posts, even to ambassadorships. The for- 
eign service, below the rank of minister, is 
divided into nine equivalent grades for both 
services. Every man who enters these grades 
now is appointed on merit and must pass 


stringent examinations. The result is to 
make the foreign service a career compar- 
able for the first time in rewards and 


prestige with the older professions. Many 
of the men already in the service are 
“career” men, who have worked up from the 
bottom. Four of the present embassies are 
filled by career men: Fletcher in Italy, Phil- 
lips in Belgium, Riddle in Argentina, and 
Morgan of Brazil. So are fifteen of the 
thirty-five ministries, including MacMurray 
of China, Bliss of Sweden, and Gibson of 
Switzerland. Several of the high officials 
within the Department are service men, in- 
cluding the present Under Secretary, Joseph 
C. Grew, and two of the assistant secretaries, 
Leland Harrison and J, Butler Wright. 
Among the ambassadors and ministers, there 
will probably always be a number of ap- 
pointees from other walks of life. This is 
as it should be. It would be absurd to dis- 
count the ability and broad training of such 
men as Ambassador Houghton at London, or 
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American Ambassadors, 1926 


Argentina, John W. Riddle. 

Belgium, William Phillips. 

Brazil, Edwin V. Morgan. 

Chile, William M. Collier. 

Cuba, Enoch H. Crowder. 

France, Myron T. Herrick. 

Germany, Jacob Gould Schurman. 

Great Britain, Alanson B. Houghton. 

Italy, Henry P. Fletcher. 

Japan, Charles MacVeagh. 

Mexico, James R. Sheffield. 

Peru, Miles Poindexter. 

Spain, Ogden H. Hammond. 

Turkey, Vacant; Rear Admiral Mark L. 
Bristol, High Commissioner. 

The Minister to China may shortly be 
raised to an ambassadorship. 











Ambassador Schurman at Berlin—a former 
manufacturer and a college president. But 
the tendency from now on will be to fill more 
of these important posts with career men and 
less to make them prizes for campaign serv- 
ices to the Administration in power. 

3. “Representation allowances,” granted to 
ambassadors and ministers for the legitimate 
expenses of their positions, such as rental, 
furnishings, entertainment, traveling, etc. No 
longer will they be compelled to pay such 
costs from their own pockets. 

4. Extension of the civil service retire- 
ment act to the foreign service. Career men 
can now hope for a competence in their old 
age. The Department of State has also or- 
ganized a “Foreign Service School” in which 
candidates for the service can “learn the 
ropes” and benefit from the great fund of 
experience of the Service men. Women are 
entering this vocation in increasing numbers. 
Miss Pattie Hill, of Denver, has just been ap- 
pointed vice consul at Amsterdam, the high- 
est post yet filled by a woman. 


How does the Department of State 
function? There is a popular notion 
that the Secretary of State sits in his 
office arbitrarily formulating world- 
shaking foreign policies, and writing 
severe notes to governments that op- 
pose their wills to ours. No view could 
be more distorted. The Secretary 
acts only in accordance with long-estab- 


(Continued on Page 29) 





The State Department, 1926 


Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg. 

Under Secretary, Joseph C. Grew. 

Solicitor, Green H. Hackworth. 

Assistant Secretary, Leland Harrison. 

Assistant Secretary, Robert E. Olds. 

Assistant Secretary, J. Butler Wright. 

Assistant Secretary, (Director of Consular 
Service) Wilbur J. Carr. 

Chief of Division of Far Eastern Affairs, 
Nelson T. Johnson. 

Chief of Division of Latin American Af- 
fairs, Francis White. 

Chief of Division of Western European 
Affairs, William R. Castle, Jr. 

Chief of Division of Near Eastern Af- 
fairs, Allen W. Dulles. 

Chief of Division of Mexican Affairs, 
Franklin M. Gunther. 

Chief of Division of Eastern European 
Affairs, Robert F. Kelley. 
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The Diary of a Consul 


One Week’s Adventures of an American Representative in China 
By LeRoy Webber 
HE other day a friend of mine casually asked me, “What keeps con- 
suls busy?” 


The question was too abrupt to permit a detailed 
answer, nor was I in the vicinity of that sheet of platitudes entitled, 


“What Your Consul Does.” 


Anyhow, my interrogator was a good sport 
and accepted my brief reply in good faith. 


However, the question stayed 


with me, and after reflection I myself wondered what I did with all my 


time. My diary-came to the rescue. 


old European bachelor days!) 
which may be accepte? 
surroundings : 


Sunday, August 7, 1926. 

8. A. M. Department, Legation and 
American mail arrived from Shanghai. 
Opened, read, entered, distributed and 
filed the contents (correspondence clerk 
away on vacation). Finished close on 
to high noon. 

Afternoon free. 

Evening, a long telegram in code re- 
ceived requiring immediate reply. Spent 
two hours after dinner (despite wife’s 
protest) deciphering, coding, and then 
typing reply—true copy and para- 
phrase. Turned in close to midnight 
and called it a day. (Shades of our 


devout ancestors!) 


Monday. 

Up at 7 A. M. Had usual “look 
see” over Consulate Compound. Super- 
vised some outdoor work in connection 
with house repairs and garden before 
breakfast. 

Appointment at office at 9:15 A. M. 
with delegation of business men from a 
nearby city regarding a tax question. 
Morning taken up in discussion, and 
after the departure of the delegation I 
talked over matters with local manager 
of an important American firm having 
extensive interests in China. 

Afternoon spent in routine corre- 
spondence covering trade replies, regis- 
tration, invoices, etc. 

5:15 P. M. Gamboling around the 
local tennis courts trying to forget my 
worldly cares. 

Evening free. Captain H 
U.S. N., dropped in for “pot luck” and 
we talked China till we both almost fel 
asleep. (Cap is a good scout and has 
a brother-in-law who is a budding C. G. 
in the Department, so I have to be 
doubly discreet.) 

Tuesday. 

Spent morning in Amoy gathering 
data for commercial reports. Secured 
two trade opportunities, also one World 
Trade Directory “dope” on a firm 
anxious to handle American goods. 
(Boycott is booming our business.) 
Also squeezed in two interviews with 


(What a change it is now from the 


tiere’s what I found for the past week, 
.» an average example in these strenuous times and 


some prominent Chinese commercial 
and civic leaders for purpose of ascer- 
taining certain information regarding 
political situation. 

Afternoon and fair part of evening 
spent writing commercial report and 
getting together my data for preparing 
a draft on political report. 
some consular invoices and Chinese 
laborers’ return certificates. 
Wednesday. 


9 to 11 A. M. Local mail dealing 
with questions of passports, registra 
tion, complaint of robbery made by mis- 
sionary against soldiers up-country, 
opened, entered and answered. 

11 A. M. Kept appointment to at 
tend opening of a prominent Philip- 
pine-Chinese Bank at Amoy. At 12 M. 
proposed a toast to the success of the 
bank, etc. Took advantage of the dis- 
tinguished assemblage to gather more 
data on local situation, strike, boycott, 
etc. (Somebody always taking the joy 
out of life.) 

Lunched with captain of American 
vessel in port. (He’s a good judge of 
ports.) Afternoon busy signing in- 
voices, bill of health and other papers, 
ete. Made hurried trip to quarantine 
station with young Philippine girl who 
was left stranded and destitute in 
Amoy, and after getting her vaccinated 
by U. S. Public Health Surgeon, I sent 
her back to the ship which left that 
afternoon for Manila, with a letter to 
the Captain requesting him to be kind 
enough to sign her on at sea (too late 
to hold ship up) as stewardess, and 
turn her over to her brother upon ar- 
rival in Manila. Spent from 5 to 7 
o'clock supervising the redecorating and 
repairing of Consulate dwelling, which 
was recently “almost wrecked” by a 
48-hour typhoon. 

Almost forgot to change into mess 
jacket but the usual “Aren’t you ready 
yet?” from the lady of the house re- 
minded me that we are entertaining 
some of the naval officers of one of our 

(Concluded on Page 29) 


Also signed 


A Tropica, Outpost 
"--orrcan Consulate at Batavia, Java. 
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A Jos ror tHe ConsuL 
American ships wrecked near the Azores. 
Consuls must take charge of salvage and 

shipwrecked seamen. 





AMERICAN Embassy IN Paris 
This house had to be purchased by Ambassa- 
dor Herrick out of his own funds owing to 

the Government’s shortsighted policy, 





in (ou ea a 
AMeEricAN EmpBassy 1N LONDON 
Had J. Pierpont Morgan not presented this 
building to the United States, we might still 
be without our own Embassy. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


China’s Fight for Fair Play and Nationhood 


Tariff and Extra-Territoriality Conferences in Session at Peking; 
Japan and Russia Play Tag in Manchuria 


HREE recent events in China may 

be counted on the credit side of 
the ledger in the current balance sheet 
of the Chinese chaos: 

1. On October 26 there met at Pek- 
ing a conference of representatives of 
the powers which participated in the 
Pacific and Far Eastern discussions of 
the Washington Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament (United States, Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal), and 
three other nations (Denmark, Norway, 
Peru) with which China has tariff 
treaties, to consider the revision of the 
Chinese tariff laws as desired by the 
Chinese Government. The conference 
is still in session. 

2. On January 12, after several post- 
ponements, a similar commission on ex- 
tra-territoriality convened at Peking, 
in accordance with a resolution of the 
Washington Conference. The confer- 
ence opened with an address of wel- 
come by Ma Chun-wu, Minister of 
Justice, and unanimously elected the 
American delegate, Silas H. Strawn, a 
Chicago lawyer, as its chairman. 

8. During the last week in January 
seven provincial assemblies passed res- 
olutions favoring the calling of a na- 
tional conference of all factions in 
China at Shanghai, to arrange a truce 
among the military leaders; to reor- 
ganize the provincial assemblies more 
democratically; to reconstitute the na- 
tional Parliament and the present Pro- 
visional Government; and to adopt 
plans for recovery of Chinese sov- 
ereignty that shall be acceptable to all 
sections and parties. Whether or not 
such a conference can accomplish so 
ambitious a program or can even be 
successfully brought together, thought- 
ful Chinese of all sections are aware 
that such internal stabilization is im- 
perative if China is to reach any har- 
monious conclusion in her present ne- 
gotiations with foreign powers. There 
is a general demand for a cessation of 
civil war during the coming year. 


Tariff 

Like any other government, China 
must have a national income to support 
a stable government. The cost of gov- 
ernment everywhere has risen alarm- 
ingly in recent years. Tariff duties 
form a considerable fraction (in the 
United States about 35 per cent) of the 
total revenue of modern governments. 
Before 1842 China had complete con- 
trol of he: customs duties. Since then 
England, France, Japan, the United 


States, and other countries have secured 
treaties fixing the tariff rates which 
China can charge. The rate has never 
exceeded 5 per cent of the value of im- 
ports, and owing to price changes has 
usually amounted to but 21% per cent. 
The Washington Conference adopted 
a treaty permitting China to secure a 
full and effective 5 per cent immediate- 
ly, and authorized a tariff conference 
within five years to consider further re- 
vision. The present conference is the 
result (Scholastic, January 9, 1926, p. 
23). China asks now for complete au- 
tonomy in respect to her tariff laws. 
The powers will not grant this at pres- 
ent because of the existence of “likin,” 
which is an arbitrary tax imposed by 
provisional governors on goods (either 
imports or exports) passing through 
their districts. Likin does not benefit 
the central government directly and has 
never been successfully controlled by it. 
To show how it works, a vase which 
can be bought for 35 cents (gold) in 
an inland Chinese town costs from $7 
to $8 delivered in New York. More 
than 50 per cent of this increase is im- 
posed before it gets on the ship at 
Shanghai, in the form of successive 
likins, fees, and shipping charges levied 


in the various cities and provinces 
through which it must pass to the coast. 
The situation resembles the domination 
of the “robber barons” of the Middle 
Ages, who exacted tolls from travelers 
through their fiefs. Japan has other 
objections to a higher Chinese tariff, for 
30 per cent of Chinese imports are made 
in Japan. 

The powers, except Japan, have now 
agreed in principle to grant tariff au- 
tonomy to China after three years, in 
return for the abolition of likin, with 
the proviso that at that time (January 
1, 1929), they shall be free to investi- 
gate internal conditions in China. They 
have also agreed to a flat rate in the 
interim of 1214 per cent on all imports, 
but China demands a division into 
necessities and two classes of luxuries, 
with a 20 to 30 per cent tariff on the 
latter, which include not only tobacco, 
liquors, jewelry, automobiles, etc., but 
many textiles, clothing, furniture, and 
drugs. It is certain that the powers 
will accept no such rates at present, 
though they have made many conces- 
sions. There is disagreement also over 
the measures to be taken to prevent 
likin. Though the Provisional Govern- 
ment agrees to its abolition, it is too 
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Map or Mancuuria AND Apsacent REGIONS 


Showing the significant railroad development now going on. Russia controls the Chinese 
Eastern Railway from Manchouli to Vladivostok, while Japan has the South Manchuria 


—Courtesy Asia. 





Railway from Changchun to Dairen (Port Arthur). 
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weak to enforce it against the military 
governors. The conference thus has 
reached a temporary standstill. 


Extra-territoriality 

The much-discussed question of “ex- 
tra-territoriality” means simply that 
the western nations, alarmed at the 
treatment which their citizens have fre- 
quently received in China, have since 
1844 demanded by treaty that their 
citizens shall be exempt from the juris- 
diction of Chinese police and courts and 
shall be tried for any offense only by 
ourts of their own nationality. The 
practice arose, of course, on account of 
the medieval judicial system of China, 
with its severe and cruel punishments, 
its loathsome prisons, its administration 
of justice by executives corresponding 
to sheriffs, the system of torture to se- 
cure confessions, the doctrine of respon- 
sibility of a group or family for acts of 
its members, and the general Chinese 
prejudice against foreigners. Many of 
these abuses have been corrected in the 
past thirty years, though there are still 
important reforms needed to bring the 
judicial system up to Occidental stan- 
dards. The powers wil not agree to its 
abolition until they are assured of full 
protection for their nationals. 


From the Chinese point of view, ex- 
tra-territoriality has been a humiliating 
thorn in the flesh. Offenses against 
Chinese life or property are liable to be 
punished mildly, if at all, by foreign 
courts, and the Chinese have no redress. 
There is no public opinion to stiffen the 
administration of foreign justice, 
neither is it possible for foreign nations 
to maintain adequate courts or jails. 


This kind of racial discrimination is 
at the bottom of almost all the anti- 
foreign outbreaks of recent years. 
Tariff and extra-territoriality are only 
two of many grievances which the 
Chinese have against the powers. 
China’s territorial and administrative 
integrity is being constantly violated by 
conditions America would not endure 
for a moment, such as: maintenance 
without her consent, of foreign troops 
upon her soil; foreign post-offices with- 
in her borders; foreign-operated wire- 
less stations, telegraphs, and railroads; 
foreign “‘settlements” and “concessions” 
in Shanghai, the treaty ports and else- 
where, immune from Chinese control; 
protection of Chinese criminals from 
justice in legations; monopolistic or 
preferential leases and economic claims 
forced from China like the Japanese 
“twenty-one demands” of 1915; for- 
eign exploitation of natural resources; 
interference with her fiscal legislation, 
and many others. China has indeed 
been the doormat of the nations. Much 
of the injustice is, of course, traceable 
directly to her appalling internal dis- 








—Morris in Brooklyn “Citizen” 
Crowpine CHINA 
China can scarcely be blamed for protesting 
against the game of “Heads I win, Tails you 
lose,” played by the Great Powers. 


order and inability to maintain the nor- 
mal modes of civilized life that western 
nations expect. The powers, since the 
Washington Conference, have in the 
main been sympathetic to China’s as- 
pirations toward complete soverignty, 
and have usually given her the benefit 
of the doubt in her effort to work out 
a reasonable salvation. But the burden 
of proof remains with China. 


The Military Status 

Statesmen may confer themselves 
blue in the face, but they will not elim- 
inate the fundamental differences of in- 
terest which exist between Japan and 
Russia in the Far East, and it is these 
that influence to a great extent the ap- 
parently aimless hostilities of the 
“tuchuns,” or military leaders. At the 
moment, the main theaters of war are 
in Manchuria and around Tientsin, the 
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tees Baas 
Cuane Tso-Lin 
War lord of Manchuria and tacit ally of 
Japan against Russia, at his headquarters. 
His son stands behind, and on the right, Gen- 
eral Connor, an American military observer. 
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port of Peking. Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
Christian Marshal, is in sympathy with 
the Soviet governments and has their 
cordial support. He controls Mongolia 
in the northwest, and most of the prov- 
ince of Chihli, in which is the capital. 
He has defeated Li-Ching-lin, governor 
of Chihli (a partisan of Chang), and 
captured Tientsin. Rumor has it that 
Feng will now retire from active life. 

Farther north, Chang Tso-lin, dic- 
tator of Manchuria, who is backed by 
Japan, is temporarily in ascendancy, 
having defeated and murdered one of 
his mutinous generals, Kuo Sung-lin, 
near Mukden. Japan sent 3,500 troops 
to assist Chang, and put Mukden and 
the South Manchurian railway under 
martial law, ostensibly to protect for- 
eigners. Russia has been penetrating 
farther and farther south, and has com- 
pelled Chang to recognize Russian con- 
trol of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
the very important short-cut line from 
the Trans-Siberian road through Har- 
bin to Vladivostok, which is nominally 
‘operated by an inter-power committee 
including Americans. Russia’s whole 
policy since the Russo-Japanese War, 
whether under the Tsar or the Revolu- 
tion, has been to dominate Manchuria 
and obtain a port on the Yellow Sea 
free from ice all the year around. 
Japan is determined to prevent this, 
and she has the advantage of control 
of south Manchuria and Korea. 
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“Sure as Death and—” 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
the Senate, 49 to 82. The Federal 
estate or inheritance tax, which, it is 
said, will substantially increase the leg- 
acy of James B. Duke to Trinity Col- 
lege, North Carolina, was repealed, 49 
to 26, though the Finance Committee 
recommended merely a reduction to 20 
per cent, instead of the present 40 per 
cent tax. The “gift tax,” always diffi- 
cult to enforce, was repealed. The Sen- 
ate also repealed the corporation stock 
tax overwhelmingly, but raised the cor- 
poration tax itself from 12% to 
-131% per cent on net earnings. In the 
final debates, the Senate raised the total 
reductions more than $75,000,000 by 


repealing the automobile and theater ad- 
mission taxes. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fortnight Abroad 


Japan Acquires a New Premier while Mussolini Thunders Vengeance on Germany 


EATH, entering palaces and par- 

liaments, has sometimes caused 
tremendous differences in the history of 
nations. ‘The sudden death of Viscount 
Takaaki Kato, Premier of Japan, may 
be of such a character. 

Kato was a representative of a type 
of mind that is gradually losing its hold 
in Japan—the conservative militarists, 
aggressive as to foreign relations, and 
suspicious of the good intentions of the 
United States. He was an adopted 
brother of Admiral Tomasaburo Kato, 
Premier in 1922-3. As Ambassador to 
England and Foreign Minister in three 
cabinets before his elevation to the pre- 
miership, Viscount Kato played a major 
role in the emergence of Japan as an 
imperialistic power since the Chino- 
Japanese War in 1894. It was he who 
concluded the Ariglo-Japanese Alliances 
and who imposed the Twenty-one De- 
mands on China in 1915. He was 
strongly opposed to the American ex- 
clusion policy toward Japanese immi- 
grants. Kato’s government held its 
power by virtue of his leadership of the 
Kenseikai party and a coalition of sym- 
pathizers which held 151 seats of the 
464 in the diet. The second largest 
party, the Seiyuhonto, has recently at- 
tempted to attain a majority by a coali- 
tion with the Seiyukai. 

Wakatsuki Premier 

The Prince Regent Hirohito immedi- 

ately appointed Reijiro Wakatsuki, 





New Premier of Japan. 


Reisirno WAKATSUKI 
He is here shown acting as his own secretary in preparing a poster. 


Minister of Home Affairs under Kato, 
and another leader of the Kenseikai, as 
Acting Premier, with every likelihood 
that the appointment will be permanent, 
but it is possible that the fifty-first ses- 
sion of the Diet, which convened on 
Christmas Day, will be dissolved and a 
new general election held. The Ken- 
seikai government put through, before 
Kato’s death, a new manhood suffrage 


law by which 10,000,000 votes will be 
added to the Japanese electorate. This 
extension of the franchise will undoubt- 
edly tend toward more Democratic pol- 
icies. We may expect also an admin- 
istration of very cordial relations with 
the United States, for Premier Wakat- 
suki has long been a friend of America 
and knows this country well. As a for- 
mer Minister of Finance, he ably ne- 





Tue JAPANESE Diet Opens 
Owing to destruction of the Government buildings by earthquake, the Diet convened in a 


temporary structure. 
graved name. 


On the desks before each member is an upright plate bearing his en- 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives, Gizo Kasuya, is in the chair. 


gotiated financial agreements in New 
York, London, and Paris. He is also a 
profound scholar and an amateur ath- 
lete. For thirty-five years he has de- 
voted the hours from five to seven in 
the morning to reading. 
Mussolini vs. Germany 

On the other side of the world the 
war spirit flared alarmingly when Be 
nito Mussolini, Dictator of Italy, in a 
fighting speech to the Chamber of Dep 
uties, threw down the gauntlet to Ger 
many and Austria over alleged anti 
Italian propaganda by the Germans in 
Southern Tyrol. This mountainous 
province of the former Austrian Em 
pire was awarded to Italy under the 
Treaty of St. Germain. It is claimed 
that the Italians have forced variou: 
restrictions upon the Germans in Tyrol, 
such as compelling the use of Italian in 
schools. Mussolini threatened that 
Italy was prepared to go beyond even 
the present borders to wreak vengeance 
on the Central Powers. Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann, addressing th Reich- 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


President Coolidge acted immediately 
to communicate to the forty-eight mem- 
ber nations of the League of Nations 
the reservations to adherence to the 
World Court adopted by the Senate 
Scholastic, Feb. 6, p. 20.) He hopes 
for unanimous consent and early en- 
trance: European commentators wel- 
comed the action as a step, even though 
a timid one, toward full American co- 
operation. 

1a 

In two weeks of the worst storms the 
North Atlantic has known in a genera- 
tion, the entire world was thrilled by 
several heroic rescues at sea. The U. S. 


liner President Roosevelt, Captain Fried 
commanding, stood by the sinking Brit- 
ish freighter, Antinoe, for four days 
and finally brought off the entire crew, 
though losing two of her own sailors. 
The King and the whole British nation 
applauded and showered gifts on the 


Roosevelt's crew. The German liner 
Bremen saved part of the crew of the 
Laristan, and other Dutch and German 
seamen performed equally magnificent 
feats. 

10) 

Theodore and Quentin Roosevelt, 
leaders of the Simpson expedition for 
the Field Museum, Chicago, returned 
from the Himalaya region of Central 
Asia with splendid specimens of big 
game and rare smaller species. 

0) 

Efforts of Senator Copeland (N. Y.) 
to urge the President to intervene in 
the anthracite coal strike were defeated 
in the Senate. Governor Pinchot’s pro- 
gram of state action in Pennsylvania 
also failed. The representatives of the 
operators and miners, again in session 
at Philadelphia, were finally driven to 
concessions that assure an early set- 
tlement and work resumption on the 
present wage scale. 

10) 


Secretary Hoover, before the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, ad- 
vocated a great inland system of water- 
ways for ocean-going vessels, connect- 
ing the Great Lakes with the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic, by the Missis- 
sippi and the St. Lawrence River or 
Erie Canal. 

1] 

In the French Chamber of Deputies 
the debates over the tax bill (Scholastic, 
Feb. 6, p. 20) are still going violently 
on with no likelihood of an effective 
compromise. While Briand and Dou- 
mer cannot secure sufficient support for 
their proposals, their opponents seem to 
be in no better case, for the Radical and 
Socialist parties are themselves at 
swords’ points over financial policy. 


Commander Ramon Franco, ace of 
Spanish aviators, with two assistants, 
in his seaplane, the Ne Plus Ultra, 
completed an epoch-making flight of 
6,232 miles from Palos, Spain, where 
Christopher Columbus “took off” 434 
years ago, to Buenos Aires. Stops were 
made at the Canary Islands, the Cape 
Verdes, Fernando Noronha, Pernam- 
buco (Brazil), Rio de Janeiro, and 
Montevideo. They plan to fly across 
the Andes to Chile, then north to the 
United States, and home by the north 
Atlantic. 

1) 


Augustin Edwards, head of the Chil- 
ean delegation to the Tacna-Arica Pleb 
iscitary Commission, resigned his place, 
and both Chile and Peru appealed from 
the election law adopted by the Com- 
mission, to President Coolidge as arbi- 
trator. 

10 

Work was begun in New York on 
what will be the tallest building in the 
world—the 65-story Cliristian Mission- 
ary Building at Broadway and 122nd 
street. It will be 800 feet high, eight 
feet higher than the Woolworth, and 
will contain a hotel, a church, a hos- 
pital, and a bank, under religious 
auspices. Meantime plans were an- 
nounced for the erection in Atlantic 
City of the world’s largest auditorium, 
to seat comfortably 40,000 people, and 
to accommodate great conventions, auto 
shows, and even football games. 

a 

Following his policy of reviving old 
American customs, Henry Ford added 
to his collection of early American 
buildings at the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
Mass., a “little red schoolhouse” over 
one hundred years old. 

io) 

In England the fortnight revealed a 
serious split in the Liberal party, which 
may lead ultimately to total disinteg- 
ration. Sir Alfred Mond, a leading fi- 
nancier and Minister of Health in 
Lloyd George’s war cabinet, suddenly 
resigned from the Liberal party, be- 
cause of his disapproval of Lloyd 
George’s present campaign for land re- 
form, which he considers dangerously 
socialistic. Lord Oxford, the former 
Premier Asquith and nominal leader of 
the Liberal party, occupies a middle- 
of-the-road position, but the program of 
Mr. Lloyd George is so radical that it 
is considered possible he may enter the 
Labor party, which is friendly toward 
him. The Liberals are caught between 
the upper and nether millstones of Con- 
servatism and Labor, have lost most of 
their membership to one or the other, 
and have no united party program. 

















Ramon Franco 
The great Spanish flyer who has made the 
longest continent-to-continent air flight on 
record, from Spain to Buenos Aires, in 62 
. hours actual flying time. 


Tue Roosevett Brotruers 


As they emerged from the Indian jungle in 

an exploit that emulated those of their fa- 

mous father. They secured specimens of the 
“ovis poli,” a rare mountain sheep. 












Rosert MILLer 
Chief Officer of the SS. President Roosevelt, 


who personally commanded the five lifeboats 
which rescued the crew of the Antinoe amid 


storms that smashed several boats and 
drowned two brave seamen. 


Running the Gantlet of 
Student Opinion 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of the writing are the outstanding 
characteristics of the book. The fairy 
tales with their magnetic personalities, 
bespeaking of romance, of adventure, 
of heroism, of sorcery; the animal 
fables with their maxims, peculiar 
humor and practical jokes; the sagas 
with their tribal love all tend to make 
the book an enjoyable diversion easily 
read in spare moments by old as well 
as young, by savants as well as the 
hoipolloi. 
Harriet Sylvia Hyman, 

Beaver H. S., Bluefield, W. Va. 

Teacher: Mrs. C. W. Jackson. 


The Little World. By Stella Benson. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


HE account of her numerous ad- 
ventures on the Eastern Hemis- 
phere is, probably, the most realistic of 
the entire group of writings by Miss 
Stella Benson. However, the sketch of 
events in this novel, although exceed- 
ingly interesting, does not seem to at- 
tract nearly so much attention in the 
real literary reader as do the ever- 
present qualities of pure simplicity and 
realism. The imagination and beauty 
in this composition may be justly 
classified as excellent, even though a 
plot throughout the whole account is 
very loosely connected, if there be any 
at all. Events and conditions of 
everyday life are portrayed in such a 
subtle and vivid manner of description 
that it is impossible, while reading, for 
a creative reader to be any place but 
in the presence of the Eastern Races 
traveling with and speaking directly to 
the author. The Little World is a 
thoughtful, descriptive, and veracious 
writing, unusually realistic and un- 
usually worth while. 
Floyd Taylor, 
Moundsville (W. Va.) H. S. 
Teacher: Miss Margaret Singafoose. 


Practical Public Speaking. By Bert- 
rand Lyon. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
hard, Boston, Mass. 


HE art of self-expression in pub- 

lic is brought to the mind’s eye 
in a comparatively new light in Bert- 
rand Lyon’s book, Practical Public 
Speaking. It shows how a certain de- 
gree of proficiency in public speaking 
is vital to the success of every business 
and professional man, instead of 


stressing its necessity to lawyers, 
preachers, and actors. 
It divides the study into three 


branches—the person, the message, and 


the delivery. It shows in what ways 
each should be developed, and tells how 
to effect these improvements. 

Its intense practicability might make 
it too uninteresting for a high school 
or university text book, but it would be 
of great value as a reference book or 
in a course in business college or night 
school. 

Ed. Mills, 
Okla. City (Okla.) High School. 
Teacher: Miss Helen Norris. 


Emily Climbs. By L. M. Montgomery. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 


MILY CLIMBS is just another of 
L. M. Montgomery’s good works. 
It is the second “Emily” book. 

Emily is just as lovable and enter- 
taining a character as Anne of Green 
Gables, but of an entirely different 
type. 

The story deals with the struggle of 
this Emily of New Moon to climb her 
“alpine path” to success in authorship. 
She has a natural creative ability in 
poetry and in story plots, which at first 
is regarded with contempt and scorn, 
but later with honor and pride, by her 
relatives. The story is told to some 
extent by extracts from Emily’s 
“Jimmy books,” namely for her cousin 
Jimmy, who gave them to her. I like 
this method because it gives you a peep 
into Emily’s personal thoughts and 
feelings, which she pours into her 
sacred scrap-books, and reading them 
brings you close to her, and makes her 
a close friend to you. 

This is a book which leaves you with 
pleasant memories. 

Madeline Leah, 
Quincy (Mass.) High School. 
Teacher: Miss Marjorie Bailey. 


When I Was a Girl In France. B 
Georgette Beuret. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

HE story has its setting in a re- 
mote French village in the 19th 
century. 

It is told very interestingly in the 
first person by Georgette Beuret, a 
biographer of her own life, and it is 
typical of a French girl. 

The book portrays clearly her ex- 
periments and her little hardships, so 
clearly that we feel as if we were with 
her, ready to comfort her in her sorrow 
and rejoice with her in her pleasures. 

Some may consider this book “dry” 
or uninteresting because it has no hero; 
but if you read it, you will enjoy it be- 
cause it will help you know the indi- 
viduals of France. 

Julia Salawich, 
Renton (Wash.) H. S. 
Teacher: Miss T. Grossen. 
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Patricia from New York. By Mar- 
guerite Murphy. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

ATRICIA from New York is a 
story of the effect on the char- 
acter of a young girl who has money 
and servants at her command, of a year 
which she is forced to spend among 
people of limited means. The book en- 
forces the idea that money is not every- 
thing in life. The well developed char- 
acterizations, which, as Overton says, 

is “the richest of human values” in a 

book, tend to overshadow the plot. 

They too make the story appear true to 

life. The unlimited action and humor 

plus the suspense, keep up the interest 
of the reader to the last page. The 
book would be especially interesting to 
those of freshmen or perhaps slightly 
lower grades, but all who read it can 
get a great dea) of value out of it, and 
perhaps a self-application to a certain 
extent. 
Esther Wedewart, 

Sturgeon (Wis.) H. S. 

Teacher: Miss May B. Clark. 


The Power and the Glory. By Gilbert 
Parker. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 

66 ASALLE lives on.” 

With these closing words, we 
know that the name of this great man 

did not die with him. 


Giving up a life of ease in France, 
and the woman he could have loved, 
LaSalle went forward into the wilder- 
ness to plant the civilization that has 
helped make the New World what it is 
now. 

He not only fought the wilderness, 
but his foes, both men and women. He 
dealt with a Delilah and was not found 
wanting in the attributes of a man. 
“Truth is right” might have been the 
code of this hero. 

And he lives again. We cannot 
think of him as belonging to the ages, 
for the results of his great work and 
leadership are here to remind us 
always, and the author has seen fit to 
bring before us this man with his great 
personality and unselfishness to live 
again. 

Elisabeth Gilchrist, 
Topeka (Kans.) H. 8S. 
Teacher: Miss Rosella M. Kerr. 





This Magazine Costs 


In quantities of 10 or more, to one 
address, 60c per semester (nine 
issues). 

Per year (18 issues), $1.10. 
Single copy, 15 cents; yearly single 
subscriptions, $2.00. 
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The Necessity for Art 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Then the floats passed. No shabby, 
tawdry, make-believe was here. They 
were gorgeous, with skilled emotion- 
filled handicraft; sometimes the Christ 
bearing His cross or nailed upon it; or 
the Descent, austere, relatively dark; 
then the Virgin beneath a silver and 
zold wrought canopy in a glory of flick- 
‘ring candlelight, hundreds of candles 
stack about Her, resplendent in Her 
‘obes and crown and jewelry and 
ilways with Her face impassioned in 
srief. Each image of the Virgin or 
Christ visited the Holy Sepulchre, the 
shrine which rose, story after story, in 
he midst of the Cathedral nave. Each 
float bowed before it, and passed 
through the silent crowd, homeward in 
the dawn. 

What a dawn! Clear, steel-blue, and 
crisp, while piercing it was the serene 
Giralda Tower, calm against a white 
cloud or two. 

What a Cathedral! From its deli- 
cate but huge pillars, from its baroque 
altar, from its stunning gilded wrought 
iron work, it rises—Gothic, Greek, 
Spanish, Arabesque, built by a German 
in an Iberian land, a witness of the re- 
finement and wealth and strength of a 
tremendous race, the epitome of the 
hopes, the sufferings, the joy, the ex- 
travagance of emotion, the faith of an 
age. 

Then, as the sun broke over the city 
and the huge clock tolled above the 
tomb of Columbus, the veil was rent 
before the altar, the organ burst forth, 
the candles were lit, and the incense 
spread. 

Lent was over. 
bullfight. 

Some day, if you have the inclina- 
tion, hunt up a reproduction of El] 
Greco’s masterpiece in Toledo; or bet- 


All could go to a 


er still, if you can escape from your 
troubles, visit that romantic old city 
and see for yourself. In this dominat- 
ing canvas is portrayed the mystical 
tale of the burial of the Count of Orgaz 
by his patron saints, Augustine and 
Stephen, who descended from heaven to 
bestow on him this great favor. About 
the body of the dead Prince, still clad 
in the tokens of earthly pride, is a 
stunning group of nobles and prelates, 
while above is the glory of heaven 
stripped of the circumstance of earth 
but transfused with a serenity and a 
spiritual brilliance. ‘This canvas came 
from the hands of an ecstatic believer 
in religious mysticism, a vagabond from 
Greece, who knew Spain with all its 
material wealth and rich nobility in 
burning fusion with ascetic fidelity. 

Picture to yourselves Italy in the 
sixteenth century. Then art was not 
confined to a series of paintings hung 
in marble halls, intimately associated 
with checking our umbrellas, erudition, 
a back-ache, and the depressing atmos- 
phere of a hotel lobby at three o’clock 
in the morning. Art in those days 
might be found in a set of bronze doors 
by Ghiberti, a decorated well-curb by 
Donatello, a bit of jewelry to hang 
around a beauty’s neck by Benvenuto 
Cellini; or in a monument by Verroc- 
chio to a dictator—a man in armor 
astride a tremendous horse erected in a 
square in Venice. The crowd cheered 
when that stunning thing of Colleoni 
was set up; and then went off to bet on 
horse races or put cyanide in some in- 
convenient uncle’s wine. No wonder 
this land was the home of the Renais- 
sance where great artists lived in a so- 
ciety which they reflected in a great 
way! 





“Tue Marriace at Cana” sy Paoto VERONESE 


“Veronese represented the mundane aspect of the world rather than the religious. The wealth 
of Venice at her height was applied to the sensuous enrichment of the lives of the people.” 


With such a wealth of material, it is 
difficult to make a choice of any one old 


master in Italy. However, let us take 
as our illustration one who lived at 
about the same time as El] Greco, but 
who represented the mundane aspect of 
the world rather than the religious, 
Veronese. Then the wealth of the time 
was applied to the sensuous enrichment 
of the lives of the people. Then the 
finest artists and craftsmen thought 
their worthiest occupation was design 
ing costumes and decorations. Then 
the highest of titular honors were load 
ed on their leaders. 


Perhaps the most sumptuous of al] 
Veronese’s work was called “The Mar- 
riage at Cana,” which he created for 
the convent of San Giorgio Maggiore. 
In this splendid achievement he allowed 
his fancy to run riot; nor did it seem 
in the least strange to those who em- 
ployed him that he should create for a 
convent this -expression of the vain 
glory of man and material riches. I 
‘know there is no feeling here of re- 
ligion or that these things are vanity. 
But this makes just the point I wish to 
express to the Venetians in those days 
of the height of Venice, there existed 
no anomaly in introducing Jesus into a 
lavish banquet where the bride was 
Eleanor of Austria, and the bridegroom 
Don Alphonse d’Avalos, and the guests 
included such noted historical charac- 
ters as Francis I of France, the Em- 
peror Charles V of Spain, Queen Mary 
of England, and even the Sultan Soly- 
man I, who obviously came over from 
Africa for the occasion. 


Turn now to the France of yester- 
day, in which two masters reflected in 
a great way the times in which they 
lived. 

Watteau is the first I have selected. 
If you look at any one of his charming 
series of decorations, such as his “Fete 
Galantes,” you will see in it at once the 
mirror of the frivolities that surrounded 
the court of Louis XV, picturing it as 
it certainly was not, but as it loved to 
imagine itself to be—a fairyland of 
dalliance. 

Then, if you go forward almost a 
century to the height of the romantic 
period which followed the reign of Na- 
poleon I, the period that produced such 
masterpieces of literature as Victor 
Hugo’s “Hernani,” you will find the 
painter Ingres, and you will recognize 
at once how the formal poetry of a 
figure in such of his canvases as “The 
Sphinx” recalls that note of self-con- 
scious romanticism that came to France 
during her golden era of prosperity 
when she enjoyed the rich heritage of 
glory bequeathed her by the Revolution 
and the First Empire. 


(Concluded on next page) 


The Necessity for Art 


(Concluded from previous page ) 

One of the most amusing touches in 
Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt, one that comes 
close to the truth, is where Paul arouses 
the suspicion of the other men in the 
sleeping car smoker by noting the pic- 
turesque beauty of a factory building 
against the sunset sky. Whereat they 
fight shy of him in the belief that he 
is artistic, and so not fitted to associ- 
ate with practical business men. 

It is a terrific thing today to realize 
that we as a nation are not the least 
afraid of a “Red Grange” fan, but that 
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we are terribly afraid of an art fan. 
Why is this? 

Because, when the average American 
is confronted with a picture on a gal- 
lery wall he begins to think not pri- 
marily of the picture, but of himself— 
ought he to allow himself to like that 
picture? He is informed that he is ex- 
pected to understand what Forbes Wat- 
son, of The Arts, thinks of this paint- 
ing, or Henry McBride, of the Sun, or 
Royal Cortissoz, of the Herald-Tribune. 
Because he does not ‘know, the over- 
whelming array naturally fills him 
with an inferior resentment. And 
consequently, he misses the main 
point. No one has told him that 
while art, like football, has a_tech- 
nique which we may ultimately admire, 
the main reason for the existence of 
both is that they arouse an emotional 
response in our beings through what we 
see by way of our eyes, and that there 
is as little sense in getting highbrow 
about art as about football. 


The trouble is that when it considers 
art, all of the United States comes 
from Missouri. We pride ourselves on 
being a practical land and we scoff at 
art as an effeminate frill, though every 
Rotary Club has as a table decoration a 
cogwheel surmounting a bronze bell 
that some poor craftsman labored over 
in the back shop of a factory. 


Just to prove how perversely para- 
doxical the thing can become, there was 
born to our land some sixty-nine years 
ago a man, recently dead, whose paint- 
ing rose from the dust and clatter of 
the smaller men about him. In my 
work I am daily told of geniuses from 
one end of the United States to the 
other, from one end of Europe to the 
other. Yet, though I have seen many 
men who can keep a high level, I have 
met but one genius who could soar— 
John Singer Sargent. And the United 
States at large has not yet recognized 
this fact that he is really ours. Instead, 
we have allowed England to claim him 
and to boast of him and of his work. 
Fortunately, Sargent is great enough 
for both. He is universal. 


But what next? The uncanny good 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


fortune which has pursued us in ma- 
terial affairs is equally present in our 
art. If you will look at a cross-section 
of the painters of every modern country, 
you will find that we have a far greater 
group of talent in America than in all 
the other nations put together: 


George de Forest’ Brush, with his 
ephermeral delicacy; Arthur Davies, 
whose prize canvas a year or two ago 
reminded a child of “The Lord is my 
Shepherd” ; Edward W. Redfield, whose 
ingenious brush translates the beauty 
of our landscapes; Frank Benson, who 
knows nature with such _ intimacy; 
Rockwell Kent, with his wide breadth 
of life; Emil Carlsen, with his delicacy ; 
Thomas Dewing, with his delightful 
elusiveness—I cannot bring you men 
finer than these from across the water. 


But the only way to fertilize the soil 
from which they spring is to come to 
regard the need of delighting our eyes 
as important and responsible enough to 
associate with our industry, with gas- 
oline stations, or coca cola booths. Be- 
cause, when all is said and done, I 
would have you remember that art is 
not just painting. 

By art I mean city planning commis- 
sions; I mean park schemes; I mean 
monuments; I mean the fact that most 
automobile makers now, including Mr. 
Ford, are fussing about the looks of 
their car bodies; I mean that it is just 
as easy to make quantity production 
along graceful lines as it is along ugly 
ones; I mean elevator grills, or neck- 
ties, or our wives’ hats or dressing a 
dinner table. 


I venture to suggest, however, that 
our ubiquitous layman would be con- 
siderably surprised to realize that he 
could look back to colonial times and 
regard all those humdrum objects that 
are associated with matter-of-fact, 
workaday but tasteful lives, as art. It 
would shock him to admit that the 
Greek laymen of Athens appreciated 
fine athletes and fine artists in the same 
breath, and yet were not considered 
either “highbrow” or “lowbrow.” That 
is pathetic, for we are missing some- 
thing and we do not know what it is. 
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Diary of a Consul 
(Concluded from Page 21) 

ships in port. Dinner lively; conversa- 

tion of admirals in embryo most in- 

teresting. 

Thursday. 

Whole day spent preparing various 
reports covering such subjects as Phil- 
ippine immigration, morphine smug- 
gling, political situation, etc. Was in- 
terrupted by the call of an American 
banker desirous of my “good offices” in 
helping him secure repayment of loan 
made to a prominent public utility cor- 
poration that has since fallen into the 
hands of the military. 


6 P. M. Had a long talk with captain 
of the U. S. naval vessel in port, dis- 
cussing at length local conditions and 
furnishing him certain information. 
Scanned radio news of conditions else- 
where, and felt satisfied at being here. 
l'riday. 

Listened to complaint of two Philip- 
pine citizens over property dispute. 
After satisfying both parties, got busy 
with answering routine correspondence, 
including the ‘‘fall rehearsal” of facts 
covering the discharge and shipment of 
an injured seaman—a case three years 
old. (Why will some people always in- 
sist on going into the past?) Rest of 
the morning spent trying to satisfy the 
Comptroller General's office on a few 
“minor” differences (without doubt this 
should be classified as “hard labor’). 


2 to 3 P. M. In midst of Consular 
Body deliberations deciding “‘affairs of 
state.” (I am sure everybody thinks 
consuls are Tammany Hall experts.) 
Hurried back from office of the Senior 
Consul to receive at the Consulate the 
resident Commissioner of Foreign Af- 
fairs (he insists on whispering in 
French, much to the disgust of my in- 
terpreter who thinks he is missing some- 
thing. Alas, for lack of expressions I 
have to fall back on the interpreter’s 
Mandarin. Perhaps some day I'll get 
a French assignment). After tea my 
distinguished caller departed and I 
shouted quits. 

6 P. M. Off to a Chinese dinner 
being given in Amoy by some Chinese 
friends to the American naval officers. 
Dinner huge success and I am positive 
the China-United States Entente was 
consolidated. It ended in the “sma” 
hours of the morning, and after apol- 
ogies for arriving home late (I have 
changed) old Morpheus got me. 
Saturday. 

Started morning well with listening 
to the case of an applicant for admis- 
sion to Philippines—a school teacher. 
Examination shows he has the neces- 
sary qualifications as well as a letter 
from the Governor General and other 
prominent persons, including some from 





Amoy. Approved and recommended 
for landing at Manila under bond. 
Telegraphed to the Legation furnish- 
ing necessary details of local situation. 
Made arrangements with local club of- 
ficials so “Gobs” could play baseball 
this afternoon. Wrote a few personal 
letters to my “military” friends up- 
country (friendly contact pays here 
just as much as elsewhere). Inter- 
ceded with the Chief of Police regard- 
ing one of my personal servants who 
insists on using force-majeure in his 
domestic life. He excused himself on 
the grounds that his wife was not suf- 
ficiently obedient and respectful to her 
mother-in-law. (Same old story of 
mother-in-laws the world over.) 


This afternoon it’s raining hard and 
I took advantage of the office being 
closed by checking up correspondence 
files, miscellaneous record books, record 
of fees, cash book, and fee stamp regis- 
ter. After finding everything O. K.., 
and desks cleared, I would welcome an 
inspection now. 

Drifted up to the “Club” to learn 
something new in the form of gossip. 
Nothing exciting. Dinner alone with 
friend wife. A good cigar, a glass of 
cold water, and we call it a wecek’s 
labor over. Nothing to do till to- 
morrow. 





State Department 

(Continued from Page 20) 
lished traditions that have grown up in 
American diplomacy, in consultation 
and accord with the President and the 
Senate, who ultimately control our for- 
eign relations, and—most important of 
all—only on the basis of exhaustive 
studies of every problem from a politi- 
cal, economic, legal, and geographical 
standpoint made by experts in the serv- 
ice who know their specialties inside 
out and by the vast network of diplo- 
matic and consular officials who have 
their finger tips on the pulse of every 
nation and important city in the world. 

Most of the work of the Department 
is concerned with very practical and 
specific questions, such as the construc- 
tion of a treaty, the protection of Amer- 
ican citizens abroad, financial claims 
for or against foreign governments, or 
the promotion of American trade. The 
State Department is the only medium 
through which other branches of the 
Government can communicate with for- 
eign governments. It has relations 
with and performs services for almost 
every cabinet department and a vast 
number of semi-official agencies or in- 
ternational commissions. As one in- 
stance, the consular service transmits 
to the Department of Agriculture more 
than 400 reports on agricultural sub- 
jects every month, assists it in the en- 
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forcement of quarantine against danger- 
ous plants, carries out insect-killing 
measures on such imported crops as 
bananas, and helps to introduce into 
America exotic flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables. 

The State Department operates on 
two main legs: the four assistant secre- 
taries, who deal with special phases of 
foreign relations, and the six geograph- 
ical divisions, which collect and sali 
away every scrap of information ob- 
tainable on the various sections of the 
globe to which they are assigned. These 
divisions are composed mainly of men 
who have seen long service in these 
particular regions and know intimately 
their peoples, resources, governments, 
industry, commerce, and national and 
racial problems. The Under Secretary 
is the direct lieutenant of the Secretary 
of State in administering the depart- 
ment and is next in succession. The 
Solicitor handles technical legal prob- 
lems. Questions submitted to the State 
Department are first studied in detail 
by the geographical divisions and the 
various secretaries’ offices concerned, so 
that when they reach Mr. Kellogg for 
final decision, the collective wisdom of 
the entire foreign service lies before 
him. 


The diplomatic and consular branches 
require a word of explanation: We now 
have fourteen ambassadors (the highest 
rank) in foreign capitals, thirty-five 
ministers, and a few special officers like 
Admiral Bristol, High Commissioner to 
Turkey. Under each head of a diplo- 
matic mission is a varied assortment of 
subordinates, depending on the import- 
ance of the country. There is usually 
a counsellor of the embassy (a legal 
advisor), a first, second, and perhaps a 

(Concluded on next page ) 
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Radium 


(Continued from Page 17 ) 
to which each of the components into 
which she separated the refuse pitch- 
blende ore she found at the mines, gave 
rays that made air a conductor of elec- 
tricity. This gave her a measure of the 
unknown material that might be causing 
these rays in the sample under exam- 
ination. She eliminated the weaker 
samples and concentrated her work and 
attention on those that manifested these 
rays in the greatest intensity. After 
thousands of these tests and nearly 
three years of the most exacting effort, 
she found a material that was millions 
of times more intense in radio-active 
power than the uranium in which Pro- 
fessor Becquerel had first detected 
them. 
She called this material—radium. 
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Frozen Pudding 


By William B. Pierce 


1. If the temperature is three times 
as many degrees (Fahrenheit) below 
freezing as it is above zero, how many 
degrees must it rise to be three times 
as many degrees above zero as it is 
above freezing? 

2. A falling baseball adds 32 ft. per 
second to its velocity during each sec- 
ond. From what height must a ball 
fall in order to strike the ground with a 
velocity of a mile per minute? 

3. There once appeared upon a Col- 
lege Board examination a problem like 








this: Prove that if x is “real,” 

x’+-4x—3 can have no value between 
2 (x—2) 

1 and 7. Can you prove it? 


4. Prove that the common external 
tangent of two mutually tangent circles 
is the mean proportional between their 
diameters. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Issue 
1. 34. 2. 2 

3 

8. To an indefinite line, draw a per- 
pendicular equal in length to the given 
altitude. From the end of this perpen- 
dicular, draw two oblique lines to the 
indefinite line, equal in length to the 
given bisector and median, respectively. 
From the foot of the median draw a 
perpendicular to the indefinite line. 
Produce the bisector to meet it. Draw 
the perpendicular bisector of the bisec- 
tor produced, cutting the last drawn 
perpendicular at a point. With this 
point as center, draw a circle through 
the meeting point of the three lines of 
given length. It cuts from the indefi- 
nite line a segment that is the base of 
the required triangle, the “meeting 
point” being the vertex. 

4. Transposing sin?x—cos*x—=sin*x— 
cos*x, or, sin*x—cos*x=—(sin*x—cos"x ) 
(sin?x-+-cos*x )==(sin*x—cos*x) x1. 


The Fortnight Abroad 
(Continued from Page 24) 

stag in reply, denied that the German 
government had carried on a campaign 
of newspaper propaganda against 
Italy. His general tone, however, was 
temperate and conciliatory. Italy is 
behind Mussolini to a man, and there 
is some sympathy for him in France, 
but the general reaction of Europe and 
America has been unfavorable to Mus- 
solini’s aggressive policy. No one 
wants to see another Wilhelm II arise in 
Europe. In the meantime the Reich- 
stag approved Germany’s entrance into 
the League of Nations, and the Reich 
made formal application at Geneva for 
membership. The Luther Cabinet has 
so far maintained its control. 
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Disarmament Postponed 
The League’s proposed disarmamen! 
conference is still much in the future, 
for five of its member governments, 
France, Italy, Japan, Czechoslovakia, 
and Uruguay have asked Sir Eri 
Drummond, Secretary General of th 
League, to postpone the preliminar. 
conference. The delay is apparent] 
due to distrust by these powers of Ger 
many’s sincerity and of Russian par 
ticipation in the conference, as well a 
France’s precarious financial conditior 
Russia refuses to meet with the Leagu 
on Swiss soil, because of the assassina 
tion of Vorowsky, a Russian Commis 

sioner, in Switzerland in 1923. 








State Department 
(Concluded from Page 29) 


third secretary, naval and military ai 
tachés, assigned by the Army and Navy 
to study foreign military conditions and 
practices, one or more commercial at 
tachés representing the Department of 
Commerce in the gathering of informa- 
tion on trade conditions, and a regiment 
of interpreters, agents, and clerks. The 
daily work of the embassies and leg:- 
tions is concerned in peace time largely 
with the interests of American citizens 


abroad. They issue thousands of 
“visas” for the passports of American 
tourists. ‘They prevent discrimination 


against American importers and export- 
ers, saving millions of dollars annually 
to American citizens. They settle 
claims and debts of citizens against 
foreign governments. They assist 
stranded Americans who may be in var- 
ious -kinds of trouble. They are, of 
course, the official mouthpieces of 
America, transmitting communications 
to the foreign offices of the governments 
to which they are accredited, convey- 
ing congratulations, and sympathy, ded- 
icating public buildings, and in general 
acting as the direct representative of the 
President and the citizens of the United 
States. Diplomatists enjoy what is 
called “diplomatic immunity,” that ‘s, 
they are exempt from the laws and 
courts of the foreign countries. ([n 
war-time, of course, their duties are 
tremendously complicated, and _ fre- 
quently a neutral embassy must handle 
the diplomatic business of belligeren‘s. 

(For a graphic picture of the Consu ar 
Service in action, see “The Diary of a Cvn- 
sul” on Page 21.) 
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The Food Trust 


(Concluded from Page 18) 
bread consumption, while the grocery 
merger would constitute a mere frac- 
tion of the $22,000,000 food consump- 
tion, the largest single industry in the 
United States. There are 365,000 re- 
tail and chain grocery stores in the 
country. 

The tendency to consolidation is un- 
questionably the most marked feature 
of American business policy today. 
Searcely an industry or a commodity is 
exempt from it. Consolidation in itself 
is not reprehensible and is only a 
natural result of the growth of auto- 
mitic machinery, scientific production 
m thods, rapid transportation, develop- 
ment of new sources of raw materials, 
foreign markets, and the concentration 
of wealth. We could not, if we tried, 
go back to the era of hand production 
aud small retail stores. It is only when 
mergers threaten to become monopolies 
that consolidation enters the realm of 
legal control. When Theodore Roose- 
velt first brought the formation of 
“trusts” into the public eye in the early 
1900's, bitter feeling was aroused 
against them, and the government at- 
tempted with little success to break up 
the great combinations and dissolve the 
“interlocking directorates,” which were 
held to be “in restraint of trade.” The 
more recent policy of the government 
has tended toward “regulation” through 
commissions rather than dissolution. 


Trusts in America have been largely 
of the “horizontal” type, i. e., the join- 
ing of many agencies of production and 
distribution, as in the case of the food 
mergers. In Germany, however, Hugo 





(3 
THE DEEPEST WELL 


IN THE WORLD 
e 


HE deepest well of any kind has been completed by The 
Peoples Natural Gas Company in exploring new depths 
for Natural Gas. This well, located on the Lincoln Highway 
near Latrobe, Pa., is 7758 feet deep. 
evidence that gas may be taken from great depths. 
stopped for the reason that no equipment now made can pierce 
the strata of granite that have been encountered almost a mile and 
one-half below the earth’s surface. 


Stinnes and other capitalists have de- 
veloped the “vertical trust” or “kartel,” 
which aims to control the raw materials, 
transportation, and all factors necessary 
to a given industry. The Ford inter- 
ests and the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
which own coal and iron mines, forests, 
chemical works, railroads, and other 
businesses contributing to their prod- 
ucts, exemplify, in part, the “vertical 
trust.” But the distinction is disap- 
pearing. 
Railroad Consolidation 


The trend toward consolidation is 
most obvious today in the railroads. 
Under the Esch-Cummins Law, the 
formation of natural groups of railroads 
is encouraged, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has power to ap- 
prove them. Many proposals have 
urged the government to take steps 
toward compulsory consolidation. In 
the meantime voluntary mergers are 
constantly taking place, such as the Van 
Sweringen Nickel Plate merger (Scho- 
lastic, Sept. 27, 1924) and the recent 
Rock Island-Frisco merger, which will 
have a combined trackage of 13,585 
miles, the largest in America, and as- 
sets of $875,000,000. There are 1,900 
separate roads, but only 200 have an- 
nual earnings over $1,000,000, and only 
eight possess a mileage of over 10,000. 
Most of the little roads are dependent 
on these larger systems for an outlet. 
The consolidations proposed would 
make the wealthier and profitably run 
roads sustain the losses of many smaller 
lines which are bankrupt and in danger 
of abandonment. Some economies would 
be effected in terminals, competing 
trains, etc., but there are well-grounded 
reasons against national consolidation. 


It produces gas, giving 
Drilling has 





The Peoples Natural Gas Co. 
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John W. Langley, long a Republican 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Kentucky, convicted of an 
illegal liquor conspiracy, resigned from 
Congress and was sentenced to two 
years in the Federal Penitentiary at 
Atlanta. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Lesson Plan 


By Ellen M. Geyer 


Use This Series of Projects in Connection with Your Classwork 


I. Morning Program: 
Literature in the Making 


The following program is arranged for the 
class in American literature, but may easily 
be taken over by any group whose turn it is 
to entertain the school. 


1. Let the presiding officer set the keynote 
by pointing out the fact that many of our 
literary men have imitated British writers, 
both in manner and subject matter. Our 
humorists have not done so. They have 
chosen their material from American streets, 
home life, and business and have told their 
stories in the language of the hdur. Mention 
three or four humorists and open the way for 
the discussion of George Ade, 


2. George Ade. Sketch briefly the life of 
George Ade, emphasizing particularly his 
newspaper connections and the happy accident 
which led to his writing Fables in Slang. 
If you have access to the Fables, read a suit- 
able one and compare with Aesop’s Fables 
as to the appropriateness of the moral. Point 
out the satire in the outcome. 


3. Slang in American Fiction. Make the 
point that language is like a growing plant 
sending out new leaves. We never know just 
what is going to happen to a new word. 
Tell of some very respectable words that be- 
gan as slang and then show how artificial 
and inaccurate slang may be. Conclude by 
pointing out why an author who writes in 
slang has very slight prospects of being 
known a hundred years later. 


4. Finley Peter Dunne. If you have ac- 
cess to his books, read “Mr. Dooley on Foot- 
ball.” 


5. The Set of Poe. Recall the satire in 
the fables and the source of most of George 
Ade’s stories—every-day life. This story is 
an excellent example of the sort of thing we 
all do when we feel sorry for ourselves or a 
little superior to the rest of the family. Read 
the entire story aloud, or if time does not 
permit, give a resumé of the story, reading 
just enough to give an impression of the style. 


IT. The English Hour: 
Steadfast Friends 


The keynote of the period should be that 
one who can read and see beautiful pictures, 
whether in a gallery or in his surroundings, 
need never be lonely. 


1. Your Body May Live in a Cellar. The 
chief point in your talk should be: Many of 
my friends have lived all their lives between 
the covers of books. Notice the variety of 
places and characters Bruce Barton knows. 
Mention some of your own favorites. Tell 
of the books you have read many times just 
because you want to see the people again. If 
there is time let others in the class give their 
favorites. Try to arrive at the principle 


which underlies your choice. How wide does 
the range of class reading seem to be? Ex- 
plain to an immigrant how every ambitious 
person in America has an opportunity to 
learn and be somebody if he wants to do so. 


2. Running the Gantlet. A book report 
should seldom retell the story—the author has 
already done that. Notice that the price re- 
view, written by Edward Mills, tells the pur- 
pose of the book, the subdivisions into which 
the text divides itself, and the public which 
would be interested in purchasing it. Com- 
pare this review with Elizabeth Gilchrist’s 
review of The Power and the Glory, and 
with Floyd Taylor’s The Little World. Read 
the other reviews to see if you can arrive at 
a general principle for book reviewing. It 
would be interesting for the class to write 
reviews of the classic you are reading, to dis- 
cover what points a book-buying public would 
be most interested in knowing, Get one of 
your home reading reviews accepted by The 
Scholastic student-written number. 


3. Poetry Corner. Make sure you under- 
stand that a lyric poem is one which ex- 
presses the author’s personal feeling. A 
nature lyric, then, is one in which the author 
expresses an emotion that has come to him 
through some experience with nature. Turn 
back to Bryant’s Waterfowl and the Fringed 
Gentian and to Wadsworth’s Tintern Abbey. 
What emotions do you find? What attitude 
toward the surrounding world? If you are 
not sure, contrast the work of these poets with 
that of Pope in his Essay on Criticism. No- 
tice that Pope gets his figures of speech from 
other writers and from books. Notice how 
Mr. Wheelock is like Burns in drawing les- 
sons from insignificant creatures like grass- 
hoppers and crickets and like Pope in his 
reference to books. In religious spirit is he 
more like Bryant or Wordsworth? Notice 
that the whole poem Earth has the topic: 
“God is immanent in all life springing from 
the soil.” Make a topic sentence for each 
stanza. 


4. The Necessity of Art. This topic 
should be divided into several parts. 


A. Explain why America is spending more 
every year for pictures, for music, for librar- 
ies, and for beautiful public parks. 


B. Describe the festival in Valencia as 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens saw it. 


C. Tell the class why the artists in 16th 
century Italy and Spain wove the prominent 
characters of their daily life into their re- 
ligious pictures. Mention some _ instances 
which we should think in bad taste or at 
least inappropriate today. 


D. What difference does there seem to be 
in the pictures of France? If you don’t 
know what Mr. Saint-Gaudens means, think 
of the theater curtains you have seen. They 
belong to this French period. 


E. Mr. Saint-Gaudens is optimistic in his 
prediction for the future of art in America. 
Why? 


ITT. Current History: 
Around the Globe 


The topics are so diverse this morning that 
we would do well to imagine ourselves a 
group of snowbound people from various 
walks of life sitting around a great fireplace. 


1. Dr, George Washington. Since pro 
fessors talk easily, we shall let a professor ot 
history draw the group together by mention 
ing to his neighbors his running across the 
record of George Washington’s having been 
honored with a degree from Harvard. Every 
body is interested in stories about Washing 
ton. 


2. Jefferson and Some Contemporarivs 
Washington always suggests Jefferson. Tell 
of the public life of Jefferson and his part 
in framing the early government of the 
United States. 


3. What Is the Constitution? The at- 
torney in the group should disillusion thos¢ 
in the party who think we are still governed 
by the Constitution as it was first written. 


4. Is the Food Trust a Menace? The 
president of the League of Women Voters 
should take the attitude that if we were so 
governed, we should not be threatened with 
a bread trust. Then let several others enter 
into the debate to show the changes in the 
country at large, the influence of mass pro- 
duction, other great food-producing companies. 
This subject would be very well worth de- 
bating in the Debating Club. 


5. Antennae of Government. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador to England may remark that 
America has a hard time living up to its size. 
Of course a statement like that calls for an 
explanation. Let him tell why only million- 
aires can afford to hold high office abroad. 


6. The Diary of a Consul. The Congress- 
man from Iowa remarks that a consul’s job 
doesn’t deserve any more pay. Let some one 
persuade him that he would think the consu! 
important enough if he were in China just 
now. <A tactless man might involve his 
country in most embarrassing complications. 
Show the education and training a trained 
foreign service man must have, 


7. Radium. The social secretary present 
should note that women are going into the 
diplomatic field. That should bring up the 
work of Madame Curie and a general dis- 
cussion of the discovery and power of radium. 


8. The Fortnight Abroad. The fruit- 
grower from California may recall the dis- 
cussion of tariff in China and the effect of 
the death of Premier Kato in Japan. 


9. Round out the period by letting all 
who have not taken part in topical discus- 
sions give in sentence statements happenings 
of interest at home and abroad which have 
not been mentioned. 
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“MY HEART 
IS IN THE WORK” 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
i900 







The City of 
Opportunities 


Wonder city of the middle west—the workshop of the world; 
where there is the thrill of big business and where giant industries 
have been built upon a vast bed of natural resources; where enter- 
prise and engineering skill and science have conquered—and will 
continue te conquer. That is Pittsburgh—the city of opportunities. 
The Carnegie Institute of Technology recognizes its good fortune in being 


located in Pittsburgh; it recognizes the value of the great laboratory 
material that this city provides for the education of its students in the 





COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


REGISTRAR 








fields of engineering, the industries, business, and the arts. 


COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIES MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


For Information address the 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, President 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 

















Never Spoils 
Other Ingredients 


Baking Powder plays an 
important part in the success or 
failure of every baking. The un- 
failing strength of Calumet 
guarantees perfect results, every 
bake day. ; 


There are no failures—no 
waste when 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


is used. The eggs, butter, flour, sugar 
and other baking ingredients that cost you 


so much money are always converted into the most 
delicious and economical bakings. 


The use of Calumet is one of the most effec- 


tive means of keeping down the high cost of foods, 
without sacrificing food quality. 


The great American housewives all realize this. They 
have found by experience that a better leavener is not—and 
cannot be made—that for nutritious and wholesome foods it 
has no equal. 
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EVERY INGREDIENT 
USED OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED BY U. S. 
FOOD AUTHORITIES 





SALES 2'/, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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When You Get Into Business 


MEDAY, if you become a business ex- 
ecutive in the Pittsburgh district after 
leaving school, this card will reach your desk. 
It will announce the representative of a 
company that for 40 years has been assisting 
merchants and manufacturers in every line of 
business to sell goods through illustrations. 
During this time it has been our aim to help 
advertisers to sell more cheaply than by 
personal solicitation alone. 

So remember, the company that has been 
conveying interesting messages of world news 
to you through illustrations printed in The 
Scholastic, may later on in business, help 
you tell your story to your prospects in just 
as certain and as economical a way. 


Robert Rawsthorne Company 


Eighth Street and Penn Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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